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LITERATURE. 


Dissertations and Discussions. By John 
Stuart Mill. Volume the Fourth. (Lon- 
don : Longmans & Co., 1875.) 


Tus volume, which completes the series of 
Mr. Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions, 
illustrates a passage in his Autobiography, 
in which he describes his own as “a mind 
which was always pressing forward, equally 
ready to learn either from its own thoughts 
or. from those of others.’ History affords 
scarcely another example of a philosopher so 
ready to review his positions, to abandon 
them if untenable, and to take lessons from 
his own disciples, as the discussion, for in- 
stance, of Mr. Thornton’s book on Labour 
shows Mr. Mill to have been. On the other 
hand, the volume adds links to a chain of 
evidence against another judgment pro- 
nounced by Mr. Mill on his own intellect, 
in a passage of his Autobiography which 
speaks of his natural powers as not above par 
but rather below it, and of his eminence-being 
due, “ among other fortunate circumstances, 
to his early training.” His early training 
had undoubtedly a remarkable effect on his 
intellectual career—though in our judgment 
a very different one from that attributed to 
it by himself ; and certainly without reference 
to it, neither his systém of philosophy nor 
his mental calibre can be properly estimated. 
It ought to be taken into particular account 
in connexion with some phases of his eco- 
nomics exhibited in the volume before us ; 
but the question with respect to its influence 
has a much wider importance. It is a spe- 
cial instance of the great general question 
concerning not only the causes which pro- 
duce great minds and direct their energies, 
but also those which govern the general 
course of philosophy and thought, since 
Mr. Mill’s works had no small share in de- 
termining the ideas held in his time by a 
great part of the civilised world on some of 
the principal subjects of both theoretical 
speculation and practical opinion. For it 
will not be disputed that he was looked up 
to in several countries as the writer of chief 
authority on logic, political economy, and 
politics, and one of the first on psychology and 
morals. Latterly, however—not to speak of 
the passing influence of a political reaction on 
his popularity —ithas been generally admitted 
that his methods in mental and social philo- 
sophy were inadequate; and his political 
economy is now censured, especially in Ger- 
many, for inconsistency and insufficient 
breadth of conception. ‘‘ His ground-plan,”’ 
says Dr. Roscher in his History of German 
Political Economy, “is a mere theory of the 





tendencies of undisturbed individual interest, 
yet he frequently admits the existence of 
practical exceptions to the theoretical rules 
thus arrived at, and the presence of other 
forces and motives.’’ Other writers, English, 
Germans, and Americans, have expressed 
astonishment that he could ever have adopted 
the doctrine of the wages-fund, which two 
of the dissertations in the present volume 
show that he finally discarded. The enquiry 
follows, Are the defects of his system to be 
traced to his own mind, or to his education ? 

One thing is plain in the matter. Educa- 
tion can nurture, develop, and direct the 
application of great mental powers ; it can 
also misdirect, and even cramp and distort, 
but cannot create them. And no man 
without great and varied powers could have 
produced such works as Mr. Mill’s System of 
Logic, Principles of Political Economy, Exami- 
nation of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, and 
the four volumes of Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions ; not to speak of minor works, such 
as his essays on Utilitarianism, and Liberty. 
One of his Dissertations shows that even a 
poetical fibre—one rarely found in the logi- 
cian or the economist—was not absent from 
his mental constitution ; and more than one 
of them refutes Dr. Roscher’s criticism that 
‘‘his was not an historical mind,” if by that 
is meant that he lacked the genius for his- 
torical enquiry ; though it must be confessed 
that the historical method is rarely applied 
in his philosophy. Add to this, that thirty- 
six of the best years of his life were spent 
in a public office in which he displayed ad- 
ministrative powers of the first order, and 
discharged his official duties not only with 
efficiency, but such ease and despatch, that 
he found time to distinguish himself among 
the foremost writers in several departments 
of intellectual speculation; and that he 
afterwards took a considerable place as a 
debater in Parliament. The man who did 
all these things also exhibited in private 
society remarkable conversational powers, 
quickness of apprehension and reply, a 
facility of allusion and anecdote, with a vein 
of gentle humour, and such felicity and force 
of expression that even when his conversa- 
tion was grave, the present writer was often 
reminded of Steele’s description of Sir An- 
drew Freeport that ‘‘the perspicuity of his 
discourse gave the same pleasure that wit 
would in another man.” 

If, however, Mr. Mill’s “early training” 
does not account for his intellectual eminence, 
it assuredly went far to form his philosophy ; 
but a great deal more than the peculiar 
mental discipline to which his father sub- 
jected him must be included in that early 
training. We must include the fundamental 
conceptions, and the method of enquiry, of 
the leading intellects of the age from which 
he received his education. It was an age 
in which Bentham was justly regarded as 
the first social philosopher—Ricardo less 
justly as the highest authority in political 
economy, in spite of the protest of Malthus 
against his abstractions and precipitate gene- 
ralisation ; Mr. Mill’s father, James Mill, as 
the most eminent political thinker and wri- 
ter of the time, and one of its chief lights in 
psychology ; and John Austin as facile prin- 
ceps in jurisprudence. No leaders of thought 
ever reposed more unbounded confidence in 





their own systems than did this famous band. 
They seemed to themselves to hold in their 
hands the keys to every problem in the science 
of man. In psychology the master-key was the 
association of ideas ; in morals it was utility 
ascertained by a balance of pleasures and 
pains; in political philosophy it was utility 
combined with representative government; 
in political economy it was pecuniary self- 
interest together with the principle of popu- 
lation ; in jurisprudence it was a particular 
definition of law and classification of rights. 
All these methods the younger Mill applied 
with a power never surpassed, and in addi- 
tion he in good part created a system of 
logic which may be corrected and improved, 
but will ever hold a place among the chief 
works of the human mind. It was the fault 
of his age and of his education if the doc- 
trine of evolution found no place in his 
psychology or his social science; if the his- 
torical method was taken up in his Political 
Economy as it was in the Preliminary Re- 
marks of his treatise, only to be Jaid aside ; 
and if corrections from observation and fact 
of the inferences from @ priori reasoning ap- 
pear, both in that treatise and in the present 
volume of his Dissertations and Discussions, 
only in the form of practical exceptions to 
abstract theory, or of “applications” of 
economic science, when the -fault really 
lay in the original conception of the science 
itself. It was not possible to weld the 
abstractions of Ricardo ,and the actual 
forces governing economic phenomena into 
a consistent and scientific system; or to 
farnish an adequate theory of the origin and 
growth of human ideas without investigation 
of the entire history of human society. But 
if any one individual is especially to be blamed 
for the shortcomings of his system, it is not 
John, but James Mill. No training ever 
was more carefully adapted at once to crush 
all originality and to inspire excessive con- 
fidence in the methods adopted, than that 
which the younger Mill received from his 
father. It should, too, be borne in mind 
that the @ priori political economy had its 
chief charm for John Mill, not in the sim- 
plicity and symmetry which recommend it 
to narrower and shallower minds, but in the 
complete individual liberty which it supposes. 
How far he was from trusting to individual 
interest to secure the best economy in all 
cases, is sufficiently shown in the remarks in 
the first dissertation in the present volume 
(on Endowments) with respect to free trade 
in general, and to the doctrine that educa- 
tion should be left to demand and supply, in 
particular. 

The action of demand and supply in an- 
another economic aspect, namely on value, 
is discussed with conspicuous ability in 
the second dissertation, on Mr. Thornton’s 
book. The theory of a wages-fund, the 
proportion of which to the number of 
labourers in the country determines the 
price of labour, is there rejected; and it 
should be observed that this doctrine was 
not originated by Mill, but appeared in its 
most uncompromising and fallacious forms 
in the works of his predecessors, Mac- 
Culloch and Senior. It is, in fact, a corollary 
to the doctrines of an average rate of profit 
and an average rate of wages. If profits 
could not be higher, nor wages lower in one 
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employment or place than in another, there 
would really be such a mobility of capital 
and such a connexion between the funds out 
of which wages are everywhere paid, that it 
would not be very inaccurate to speak of 
them as forming a general fund on which 
the price of labour depends ; though even in 
that case the combination of labourers might 
produce a higher general rate of wages and 
a lower general rate of profit than com- 
petition had done. What neither Mr. Mill 
nor Mr. Thornton seems to us sufficiently 
to bring out, is that the main power of 
trade unions to raise wages in particular 
cases has arisen from the actual inequalities 
of both profits and wages. Where extraor- 
dinary gains have been made in a business, 
the labourers have been enabled by concerted 
action to extort a share which competition 
would not have assigned to them ; and again, 
where wages have been abnormally low, 
they have been able in like manner to com- 
pel a rise. The dissertation on the land 
question, and the papers on land reform in 
this volume, show that Mr. Mill, like most 
people of all political parties when they 
were written, underrated the strength of 
the forces on the side of the existing land 
systems ; and the same remark is applicable 
to some passages in a review of Sir H. 
Maine’s Village Communities, which deserves 
particular notice for the generous interest 
and admiration which it shows that Mr. 
Mill felt for works of genius and learning, 
even when allied to far more conservative 
tendencies than his own. The essay on 
Bishop Berkeley’s works, besides its great 
intrinsic merits as a piece of psychological 
criticism, is remarkable likewise for the 
sympathy it evinces with genius allied to 
religious opinions widely opposed to Mr. 
Mill’s. 

The volume contains, besides other in- 
structive essays, a review of Grote’s Aristotle 
by one to whom few will deny the highest 
claim to be listened to as a critic on such a 
subject, and to whom many will assign a 
place beside Bacon among the most illus- 
trious successors of the original founder of 
logic. T. E. Curve Lesuir. 








Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher, with Letters 
and other Family Memorials. Edited by 
the Survivor of her Family. (London: 
Edmonston & Douglas, 1875.) 


Tus is the second, slightly modified issue of 
a volume originally printed for private cir- 
culation only, and the editor justifies its 
present publication rather by the distinct 
demand of a larger circle of friends interested 
in the writer than had been anticipated, than 
by a deliberate judgment as to the literary 
interest of the autobiography itself. To the 
general public, to whom the name of Mrs. 
Fletcher is unknown even by hearsay, the 
autobiography presents some points of in- 
terest, though the “ Family Memorials ”’ and 
pages which contain little or nothing but 
names and notes of visits paid or received 
from friends otherwise unknown to fame, 
might perhaps have been omitted with ad- 
vantage. The volume is_ illustrated—in 
every sense of the word—by two charming 
portraits of the writer, one as a girl of fif- 
teen, with the beauty for which she was 





distinguished almost fully developed, and 
the other (after Richmond) as a great- 
grandmother of eighty, with the same fea- 
tures, and an equal, though altered charm 
of animated expression. Eliza Dawson (her 
maiden name) was born in 1770, the 
daughter of a thriving Yorkshire yeoman, 
of strong Whig opinions, which Eliza imbibed 
for life during the passionate discussions to 
which the American War gave rise, Sir 
George Savile, who reviewed the West York 
Militia in 1779, being her first hero. At 
fifteen she received her first offer, and was 
seriously alarmed by the fear lest the rejected 
suitor should die of her father’s severity. 
At about the same date we hear of her 
being unable to go to her first ball, in con- 
sequence of the swollen eyes produced by 
an introduction to the “ Sorrows of Werther 
and Charlotte,” and of her disenchantment 
on seeing the poet Mason, ‘“‘a little fat old 
man, of hard-favoured countenance, who 
squatted himself down at a card-table, and 
gave his whole attention to a game at 
whist,” instead of the interesting embodi- 
ment of the ‘“ Monody”’ on his wife’s death, 
figured by her imagination. Impulsive be- 
nevolence, overflowing enthusiasm, an affec- 
tionate nature, and a good deal of the 
amiable kind of vanity that comes from an 
affectionateregard for other persons’ opinions, 
joined with a rather deficient sense of hu- 
mour, complete the character which she 
traced of herself some sixty years later. 
Believing that Mrs. Hannah More had not 
dealt fairly with a protégée, a Bristol milk- 
woman who had written poems, the intrepid 
Eliza undertook to dispose by subscription 
of a new volume; but the most amusing 
trait in the picture of a charming young 
lady of a century ago is not supplied by the 
autobiographer, but by her future husband, 
in a quaint memorandum, “ explanatory 
how Eliza Dawson acquired the name of 
Sophia in April, 1787.” In 1779 or 
1780 Mr. Fletcher, even then verging 
on middle age, had, during an _ illness, 
read Tom Jones, and lost his heart to— 
Sophia Western! Travelling from Scotland 
to London on political business with friends 
who knew the Dawsons, he was compelled 
much against his will to delay his journey to 
visitthem. The first evening he was fasci- 
nated and perplexed by Eliza’s charms of 
person and manner, till it flashed upon his 
mind that there was the true Sophia of his 
dreams, and from henceforth she began to 
supplant the ideal Sophia who had so long 
figured in his imagination. From London 
he sent her Ossian’s poems, and began a 
correspondence which, after languishing 
somewhat on her side, was resumed after 
another interview ; in 1789 Mr. Fletcher de- 
clared himself, and was rejected by his 
Sophia’s father; she, however, continued 
the correspondence “with the sincere in- 
tention of prevailing on Mr. Fletcher to 
give up the engagement, for it would then 
have been less painful to me” (she writes 
fifty years later) “to have done so than 
to have offended my father. But I was un- 
acquainted with the history of the human 
heart ; at the end of two years I found that 
Mr. Fietcher had reasoned me into a con- 
viction that it would be best for the interest 
and happiness of all parties that we should 





marry”—and accordingly they did so in 
1791. It was of her husband that~ Lord 
Cockburn wrote in his Life of Jeffrey as the 
‘*pure and heroic Fletcher, who knew not 
what jealousy was, and would have cheered 
on a personal enemy, if he had had one, pro. 
vided he was going before him in the public 
cause.” For some years after their mar- 
riage his practice at the Edinburgh bar 
suffered from the dread of liberalism then 
prevailing in Scotland, as it was supposed 
that judges would not decide in favour of 
any litigant who employed Whig lawyers; 
and it was gravely reported that his wife 
had provided herself with a guillotine and 
practised its use upon poultry and the like 
in order to be ready for action as soon as 
“French principles” should unfortunately 
become ascendant in the land. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, their married life 
was happy, and though Mr. Fletcher might 
have preferredrather more, and more brilliant 
society than was in reach, Edinburgh was 
then not without the materials out of which 
a drawing-room reputation may be made, 
and many young students, afterwards dis- 
tinguished in politics and literature, who 
were welcomed with her usual kindness then, 
in after life were glad to renew their ac- 
quaintance whenever opportunity served. 
Jeffrey, after objecting to her as “‘ one of the 
women who would bore him with rational 
conversation,” became reconciled, and wrote 
to her in terms of sincere affection. The 
poet Campbell, whose weaknesses she used 
to lecture and tolerate, was another of her 
friends. For Joanna Baillie she had, of 
course, a profound admiration, and she 
records with amusing gravity how her 
daughters were ‘“‘awed by the meekness” 
with which the said Joanna bore her over- 
whelming faculties. The connexion with 
Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Aikin was. made 
closer by the two elder daughters being sent 
at different times to enjoy for a time the 
educational advantages of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
society. The second daughter died young; 
Mr. Fletcher in 1828, at an advanced age. 
The doubt about, we will not say the pro- 
priety, but the discretion of publishing 
family chronicles of this kind scarcely arises 
till the third generation begins to appear 
upon the stage. But though we can take 
an interest in the person of almost any auto- 
biographer, as his or her children grow up 
they “ go out of the story,” as the Sagas say, 
and they and their children, or grand- 
children, have none of the individuality (to 
the reader), without which sympathy re- 
mains on the temperately cool ground of 
common humanity. Abridged of all that 
constitutes the real life of the parties con- 
cerned, a register of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages becomes in the end depressing, and 
all that emerges from the tedious detail is 
the fact that the writer’s own sympathies 
and energies retained their vitality to the 
last, and that she was as happily ready to 
make heroes of her grandchildren and their 
friends, as of Sir George Savileor Miss Baillie. 
The lasting charm of her society may per- 
haps be summed up sufficiently when we find 
that in addition to beauty, intelligence, and 
strong opinions, she had an inveterate habit 
of seeing the bright side of things and people, 
which caused her to be re-christened “ Miss 
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Bates” in a generation that knew Miss 
Austen better than Fielding. 

In 1830 she visited Paris, and says that 
she never felt herself old till then :—“T 
wanted to find people to talk to me about 
the Federation in the Champ de Mars, about 
the fall of the Bastile, the scenes that took 
place at the Hétel de Ville, but I could find 
no one that knew or cared about them; ” 
she herself was just sixty, and had forgotten 
none of the keen excitement of her youth. 
The chief incidents of her later life were a 
removal to Rugby, for a grandson’s educa- 
tion, where a warm friendship was formed 
with the Arnolds, leading to a final settle- 
ment in the Lake district, and a renewal 
of intimacy with the Wordsworths. She 
quotes with amusement the verdict of a | 
Grasmere mason, to whom Mr. Wordsworth’s | 
authority was cited asa reason for having | 
the chimneys built a particular way. “ Yes,” 
said the man deliberately, ‘‘ m’appen he has | 
as much sense as most on us.’ Besides the | 
names already mentioned, we find mention of, 
or letters from Lord Brougham (one of Mrs. 
Fletcher’s heroes), Sir Walter Scott, Lord | 
Cockburn, Mrs. Gaskell, Mazzini, Mrs. Pen- | 
rose (“ Mrs. Markham ”’), the Davys (one of 
whom afterwards married a daughter), 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Erskine, Cobden, 
Crabbe, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Allan Cun- | 
ningham, and others. The correspondence | 
with Mazzini began in a very characteristic | 
way : just after his first arrival in England | 
he called with a letter of introduction, and 
his look of profound melancholy, joined with 
some expressions of strong admiration for 
the genius of Chatterton, made her fear that 
he meditated suicide himself, upon which 
she “took the privilege of age and experi- 
ence to write to him a friendly exhortation,” 
which elicited a profession of faith that set | 
her mind at rest, while what she heard of | 
his philanthropic efforts on behalf of his 
poorer countrymen from Ruffini raised her 
regard to admiration. She died in 1858. 
It should not be forgotten that, besides a 
strong interest in foreign and domestic poli- 
tics, she had always felt much practical con- 
cern in social reforms, educational and other- 
wise, from a time when such movements — 
were scarcely distinguished in popular pre- 
judice from the “French principles” so 
strongly reprobated in good society. 

Epita Smcox. 














History of the Reformation in Europe in the 
Time of Calvin. By the Rev. J. H. Merle 
D'Aubigné, D.D. Translated by William 
L. R. Cates, Joint Author of Woodward and 
Cates’s “ Encyclopaedia of Chronology,” 
Editor of the “Dictionary of General 
Biography,” &c. Vol. VI. Scotland, Swit- 
zerland, Geneva. (London: Longmans 


& Co., 1875.) 


Tus volume, which is entitled the sixth of 
the Calvinistic Reformation, is in reality the 
eleventh volume of the whole series, in- 
cluding the Lutheran period; and the Eng- 
lish and Scottish portions have, not un- 
naturally, been classed with the Calvinistic 
rather than with the Lutheran Reformation. 
The English Church, when the development 
of doctrine which took place at the Restora- 





tion is taken into account, may fairly dis- 
claim being classed under either head ; but 
M. D’Aubigné is utterly unable to appre- 
ciate the position which, at any rate, a large 
and influential part of English churchmen 
claim as their own, as distinct from either of 
the two streams in which continental Pro- 
testantism has flowed. But we can make 
no objection to the classification which 
places the English Reformers of the reign 
of Edward VI. and Elizabeth in the same 
category with Calvin ; and of course no one 
can deny the propriety of assigning this 
place to the Scottish Reformers. 

The volume which we are reviewing is 
divided into two equal parts, the first half 
being concerned with Scotland and the 
latter with Geneva—the earlier part con- 
sisting of a compressed account of the first 
quarter of a century of Scottish reform, the 
latter giving us a history of Geneva from 
the year 1536 to 1540. It will readily be 
imagined that the author is more familiar 
with Geneva than with Scotland; but we 
must confess that, even after the miserable 
exhibition of ignorance as regards England 
in a previous volume, we were not prepared 
for the extremely poor réchauffé of Knox’s 
and Buchanan’s histories which we have here 
presented to us, interspersed with a few 
anecdotes extracted, just as if the book were 
an authoritative history, from Foxe’s Acts 
and Monuments. We, of course, did not 
expect much from a writer who in describ- 


_ing English affairs could speak of Bale, 


the scurrilous Bishop of Ossory, as Arch- 
bishop of York ; and who thought it worth 


while to apologise for Mrs. Cranmer not 


being presented at Court on the ground that 
such a ceremony was unnecessary, and 
“might probably have embarrassed the pious 
German lady.” But as M. D’Aubigné seems 
to know a little less of Scottish affairs than 


he did of English, the result has been that, 


in sticking closer to the authors from whom 
he derives his information, he has made 
fewer blunders in this section than in that 
which treats of English affairs ; and he has 


| not in this volume betrayed in the one 
| quotation he has made from the Cotton Col- 


lection, his ignorance that in Galba B. VI. 
the B stands for a press mark and not for 
the initial of the word “ Book.” If he has 
really looked into thas magnificent collection 
of manuscripts, we must express our wonder 
that there is but one reference to a single 
volume of the library, when there exist in 
it so many volumes full of documents re- 
ferring to the political and ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland. Here and there we 
find a reference to the printed State Papers 
of the reign of Henry VIII. and to Spots- 
wood’s History. But with these exceptions, 
the works quoted scarcely amount to a 
dozen in the course of 260 pages. The 
book also contains much more of the political 
than the ecclesiastical history of the time. 
His own idea of the Scottish Reformation 
seems to be that it consists of nothing but 
the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton and 
George Wishart, and the life of John Knox. 
The last worthy is reserved for a future 
volume, the history of the two former is 
detailed at some length from Foxe and other 
equally authentic sources. T'o show that we 
are not misrepresenting his view we give his 





own words in summing up this portion of his 
narrative :— 

“We have now traced the history of the 

ministry and the martyrdom of Patrick Hamilton 
and George Wishart. We shall have, by and by, 
to trace Deo adjuvante the mighty action of the 
third and greatest of the Scottish reformers, John 
Knox” (p. 256). 
This passage, together with some remarks 
which follow it, give a very good idea of the 
author’s historical, philosophical and logical 
powers. The passage we have already quoted 
is sufficient to illustrate his mode of writing 
history. As regards his powers of philo- 
sophic reflection, the following may afford 
a fair specimen :— 

“ The history of the Scottish Reformation serves 
to show the untruth of an assertion frequently 
made by the enemies of the Reform. According 
to them, the Reform could triumph only in those 
countries in which it had the protection of princes. 
This is a serious error. It was not the blood- 
thirsty Philip II. who established the Reforma- 
tion in the United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
It was neither the feeble James V, nor the Popish 
Mary Stuart who secured its triumph in Scotland. 
That worthy scion of the Guises sought only to 
crush it. A stronger arm than theirs fought 
against these mighty ones and gave the victory to 
the weak. The enemies of the Reformation made 
use in Scotland of the very weapons which, in 
Italy, in Spain and elsewhere, arrested the move- 
ment of regeneration. The reformers were burnt 
also in Scotland, but the Reform arose out of 
their ashes. It was neither to their character nor 
to their strength that the Scots attributed the 
triumph. They knew that Jesus is the King of 
the Church, and that it is He who saves it. This 
is the feature which, more than any other, as we 
shall see, characterised the Scottish Reformation ” 
(p- 258). 

And this is the rubbish which passes with 
the Puritan school for philosophic writing of 
history. As might be expected, such an 
author has no capacity of throwing himself 
into the position or of appreciating the 
attitude of one who does not in all points 
agree with him. Mr. Buckle, in his History 
of Civilisation, had observed, with perhaps a 
slight exaggeration, that the Presbyterian 
ministers wielded “an authority nowise in- 
ferior to that which they had exercised as 
Catholic priests,” and has specially offended 
our author by representing them as “the most 
effectual obstacle to popular progress ”’— 
and M. D’Aubigné has certainly not met the 
assertion by contrasting the demeanour and 
position of a Scottish minister of the present 
day with that of “the haughty Catholic 
prelates of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and other 
dioceses of the time of the Reformation.” 
If the following passage be compared with 
that which we have quoted above, it will be 
seen that M. D’Aubigné closely follows in 
the wake of our own narrow-minded re. 
formers who seem to have thought by some 
inexplicable confusion of ideas that the 
divine word in Scripture was in some mys- 
terious way identical with the Divine Word 
the Second Person of the ever-blessed Trinity. 
He says :— 


“The ministers whom it substituted for the 
priests having no longer the marvellous power 
of transforming a bit of bread into God the 
Creator these disciples of Jesus no longer seated 
on the despotic throne of the confessional to give 
pardon for sins—became simple heralds of the 
divine Word. This holy Word has its place in 
every family, and reigns supreme in the church. 
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Thus, ministers have ceased to be masters, aad 
haye become servants. The real offence of these 
Scottish pastors in the sight of their detractors is 
that they have always been a ‘great obstacle, not 
to the progress of the people and of civilisation, as 
some have said, but to the progress of unbelief and 
materialism. Now, these mischievous doctrines 
are mortal enemies to the freedom and prosperity 
of nations” (p. 259). 


Any reader of the first half of this volume 
would, we think, be inclined to wonder how 
M.D’ Aubigné ever attained any reputation at 
all. Nevertheless, it would only be necessary 
for such a one to read the remaining half 
which refers to Calvin and Geneva to enable 
him to form a very different estimate of 
his strength. We have here the same ca- 
pacity for descriptive writing which his pre- 
viously published volumes exhibit. We do not, 
of course, hold the author up as an historian, 
for he has in our judgment no claim whatever 
to the designation ; but he has great powers 
of writing, and on a subject on which, as on 
the history of Geneva, he is enthusiastic, those 
powers appear to great advantage. More- 
over, there is a great deal of valuable matter 
in this part of the work which has never 
before seen the light. He has had access to 
the registers of Geneva and other manu- 
script sources, from which he has extracted 
much which illustrates the infant struggles 
of the congregation, or church as it is some- 
times called, of Geneva. 

This part of his volume possesses the 
highest interest, and indeed contains a fuller 
account than can be met with in any other 
English work—or indeed, as far as we know, 
in any foreign publication—of the internal 
feuds of the Swiss Reformation during the 
five years that followed the arrival of Calvin 
at Geneva in 1536. The whole interest of 
the picture drawn is centered in Calvin, 
but the other figures are extremely well 
grouped ; and we are enabled to form an idea 
of the nascent church of Geneva in its eccle- 
siastical and political aspect, as well as of 
the differences that arose out of the develop- 
ment of the two systems of Zwingli and 
Calvin. 

It is to be regretted that the volume 
breaks off where it does, before the recall of 
Calvin to Geneva. We suppose the next 
volume will contain the “Io triumphe” of 
the French Reformer’s return. In the pre- 
sent M. D’Aubigné has to make the best of 
a bad matter. If we had had to guess what 
the next volume should be likely to contain, 
without possessing any knowledge from his- 
tory of what it must contain, no one, we think, 
would venture to prophesy the re-establish- 
ment at Geneva of a more autocratic power 
than before. The feuds between those of the 
Protestant party who cared at all about re- 
ligion, aggravated as the mischief was by the 
impatience of restraint of those who with the 
old religion threw off all moral obligations, 
gave a momentary glimpse of the possibility 
of Rome re-establishing her ascendancy. 

But the movement in favour of reform 
was so intensely political in Switzerland, 
that there really never was any probability 
of this restoration. The subject for wonder 
is that the Protestant theory did not develop 
more quickly into a form of belief which 
should be more comprehensive and _ less 
definite. We shall probably have a future 





opportunity in reviewing the seventh volume, 
of commenting on the results produced by 
the genius of Calvin. We look at M. D’Au- 
bigné’s hero from a very different point of 
view from that from which these pages were 
written. But the greatness of the man who 
controlled the irregularities which our au- 
thor is obliged, by the truth of history, to 
describe must be admitted alike by friend 
and foe. 

In saying so much in praise of the graphic 
descriptions of scenes, whether of debate in 
the Senate or of battles in the field, it will 
not be supposed that we ever experience any 
sort of sympathy with the writer. On the 
contrary, though the facts are detailed fairly 
enough, the defence of what is equivocal 
and the attempt to screen what is distinctly 
wrong on the part of the Protestant party 
are such as we are persuaded must be pal- 
pable to every tolerably fair reader. Indeed, 
the author signs his own condemnation when 
he says (p. 271), “Catvin and the Huaus- 
nots, that is the great motto of the six- 
teenth century.” And the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century is really too late a 
period for an author to have a chance of in- 
fluencing the higher intellect of the day by 
a history which divides Christians into Pa- 
pists and Gospellers, and speaks of the 
Gospel and the Pope as the two antagonistic 
powers of the world. 

Nicnouas Pocock. 








Indian Public Works, and Cognate Indian 
Topics. By W.'T. Thornton, C.B., Secre- 
tary for Public Works in the India Office. 
(London: Maemillan & Co., 1875.) 


Tus book, alike on account of its subject 
and its author, will be interesting to all who 
take an interest in India. Among the 
English public, at least that portion who 
think at all about our Indian Empire, the 
liberal prosecution of public works is sup- 
posed to constitute our mission in the East, 
and to be the panacea for every difficulty in 
our rule. The esoteric idea is somewhat 
different ; and the Anglo-Indian public who 
see the enormous expenditure, the constant 
mistakes, and the greater shortcomings of 
the Department of Public Works, have 
named it the Department of Profligate 
Waste, and rather dread its extension than 
believe in its efficacy. By the English 
public Mr. Thornton’s book will naturally 
be regarded as an authoritative exposition 
of the subject which they regard as of the 
highest importance in the government of 
India; esoteric readers will look rather to 
the opinions of the author, who holds a po- 
sition of such influence for good or evil, 
and to such the book will, I think, be more 
satisfactory than to the blind believers in the 
Gospel of Public Works. 

Mr. Thornton is essentially honest, and, 
happily, is not an enthusiast. Regarded as 
a laudatory enumeration of the engineering 
feats of our Indian Government, his book is 
not so complete, and probably not so inter- 
esting as Mr. Markham’s statement, which 
travels over exactly the same ground. Yet 
the chapters on Communications, Irrigation, 
and Miscellaneous Works, present the reader 
with a popular and a fair description in a 
very brief space of most that has hitherto 





been effected ; and the account of Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s successful Irrigation Works in 
Southern India is both clear and accurate. 

The commencement of the chapter on 
Irrigation is somewhat alarming. Mr. 
Thornton has a weakness for trite quota- 
tion ; and he opens the subject with the first 
line of the first Olympian, and says he must 
treat it Pindarically. There is fortunately 
nothing which would generally be considered 
Pindaric, or enthusiastic in his treatment. 
Sir A. Cotton, whose marvellous personal 
success as an irrigation engineer in the 
Madras Presidency has rendered him fana- 
tical on the efficacy of such schemes for the 
redemption of India at large, would regard 
him as a very lukewarm follower. Mr. 
Thornton touches very lightly on the 
failures: but, after enumerating successes, 
he makes the pregnant remark :— 


“Tt may even be doubted whether, regarded in 

the aggregate and from a purely fiscal point of 
view, all the irrigation works belonging to Go- 
vernment are not as yet a source of loss rather 
than of gain; if those of the Madras Presidency 
be excluded, all the rest, taken together, certainly 
are.”—P. 117. 
Those who consider that as the only pre- 
ventative of famines in India, irrigation must 
be extended at every financial risk, advance 
the bold theory that it must be made to pay, 
and that, like sanitation and education, irriga- 
tion must in India be compulsory, and its 
benefits be enforced on an unbelieving people. 
There is aschool of high-handed doctrinaires 
who assert that if the recalcitrant cultivator 
refuses to take the water provided by a great 
irrigation scheme carried out for his benefit 
by a benevolent Government, he must at 
least be made to pay for it. Such is the 
audacious proposal of Sir John Strachey, 
an Indian administrator of some note, to 
make irrigation works lucrative. It appears 
to me that a more immoral suggestion was 
never broached. As conclusively shown by 
Mr. Thornton, the result would be to make 
the agricultural classes pay for the mistakes 
of our engineers, and it would be impossible 
to devise a plan more likely to alienate the 
good will of those hitherto the most con- 
tented with our rule. We held India in the 
cataclysm of 1857 because the rural popula- 
tion outside of Oudh was not on the side 
of the mutineers, in the Panjaub and in 
Madras was emphutically with us. If this 
be the only remedy to avert famine, by 
creating discontent in the most loyal class, 
I would elect in preference the possibilities 
of a local famine occasionally, to the certainty 
of ultimate insurrection. But such an asser- 
tion is idly begging the whole question. 
Where irrigation works are suitable to the 
wants of cultivators no compulsion is re- 
quired to induce them to use the water. 
Where irrigation is forced on an unwilling 
people, the risk is run of aggravating the 
very evil which it is intended to prevent. 
It is gratifying to find that Mr. Thornton’s 
views are thoroughly sound on this subject, 
and the following remarks should be con- 
sidered by those who may have been led in- 
cautiously to regard irrigation as the only 
insurance against famine :— 


“The only sufficient excuse for an opposite 
policy would be the fact of irrigation affording 
perfect insurance against famine; but not only, 
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as we have seen, can it not do this, unless very 
exceptionally ; it may, on the contrary, very pro- 
bably aggravate exceedingly whatever famine it 
fails to prevent. For the larger the crops raised 
with the help of irrigation in ordinary seasons, 
the greater, Probably, will be the population de- 

t on those crops, and the more numerous the 
sufferers in seasons of drought so excessive that 
irrigation itself is dried up at its source. Ina 
country of such vast extent, and such various 
climate as India, there is never likely to be a 
general failure. The whole country probably al- 
ways contains food enough for the entire popula- 
tion, the surplus in certain parts being always 
such as would counterbalance the deficit in others, 
provided only there were adequate facilities for 
transporting it thither. A complete system of 
internal communications of roads and railways 
would therefore be India’s best security against 
dearth.”—Pp. 124-5. 

The intimate connexion of the land tenures 
of India with the effect of large irrigation 
works has induced Mr. Thornton to de- 
vote a chapter to this subject, on which his 
views are especially sound. He exposes 
fearlessly the miserable results of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal, by which 
Lord Cornwallis created a body of landed 

- proprietors to whom he alienated in per- 
petuity the rights of the State, i.e., the pub- 
lic at large, to the land. There is no doubt 
that this particular tenure is a cause of the 
utter failure of the Orissa Works, quite as 
much as the unwillingness of the actual 
cultivators to use the water; where in fact 
the estate has been given away to private 
individuals, it cannot pay the Government 
to improve it at a vast expense for their 
benefit. It is only where the Government 
deals directly with the cultivators, that it is 
possible to construct costly public works 
with any profit to the State. The im- 
provement of private estates must be left 
to private proprietors. I can endorse heartily 
all that Mr. Thornton writes on the Indian 
Land Tenures, with the exception of his 
unjust diatribe against Madras Ryotwarry. 
Here he describes faults of the past, all of 
which have been completely rectified in re- 
cent years, and on such incorrect data founds 
his condemnation. ‘The distinctive excel- 
lence of every tenure really deserving to be 
so designated,” he truly remarks, “is the 
stimulus it gives to industry, skill, and 
thrift, by making all increase of produce 
resulting from exhibition of those qualities 
the reward of him by whom they are ex- 
hibited”’ (p. 205). This is the boast of the 
reformed Ryotwar system in Madras and 
Bombay. I would only caution Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s readers that his remarks on this sub- 
ject are the result of evident ignorance of 
all that has been carried out in Madras 
during the last twenty years—an ignorance 
that is strange in one so well acquainted 
with all the other Land Tenures of India, 
and astounding in one who has also made 
Peasant Proprietorship his special study. 
The eulogy applied by him to the Punjab 
system could be applied totidem verbis to that 
in Madras, the chief difference being that in 
the former, individual independence is not 
so much fostered. 

After treating of the land tenures, Mr. 

ornton devotes a chapter to National 
Education, which can hardly be deemed a 
cognate subject with Public Works, though 
he ingeniously connects its consideration, as 





the only possible moral check on over-popu- 
lation, that necessary result of the security 
afforded by our Government to a community 
where the begetting of children is a religious 
duty. I confess I have no faith in any 
such check ; but it is impossible not to read 
with pleasure the vigorous onslaught made 
by Mr. Thornton on the perverse fatuity 
with which our Indian educationalists do 
all they can to check the native desire to 
learn our English language. They sternly 
reprobate the readiness which the Hindoos 
exhibit to learn the tongue of their rulers, 
which would be the key to open all know- 
ledge, and insist on giving them instruction 
in their own innumerable dialects, which are 
without a literature, and in which foreign 
scholars compose ad hoc their educational 
treatises. 

In his chapter on Communications Mr. 
Thornton shows clearly enough the loss that 
has been entailed by the construction of 
railways by guaranteed capital, and the 
escape from the difficulty that has fortunately 
been preserved to the State, of taking pos- 
session of the railways from the guaranteed 
companies after a certain interval. There is 
one sufficient answer to all criticism on the 
system adopted, namely, that none other was 
feasible. It would have been idle for the 
Indian Government to invite private enter- 
prise to construct the railways that were 
wanted, without a guarantee. You can call 
spirits from the vasty deep, but will they 
come when called? ‘To have entrusted the 
construction to the Department of Public 
Works, raising loans for the purpose, would 
have been scouted by the whole Indian 
public, at that period, as an act of lunacy. 
Our Iridian engineers, like Earl Russell in 
his youth, had pluck enough to undertake 
anything. They were ready to perform an 
operation for the stone, to command the 
Channel Fleet, or to construct a railway. 
They had as little experience of this work 
as of either of the others, and the reader 
has only to peruse Mr. Thornton’s chapter 
on Establishments to see that the distrust 
felt in their capacity for such work was well 
founded. Bridges that stand at some dis- 
tance from the road they are intended to 
carry across a stream; others that have 
fallen at the first flood ; lines of road swept 
away at every ensuing monsoon; buildings 
that fall just previous to completion—are 
too frequent instances of the indifferent 
workmanship which Mr. Thornton acknow- 
ledges is intermixed with the masterpieces 
of Anglo-Indian engineering. The private 
companies formed by the guarantee system 
sent out to the country practical railway 
engineers, who constructed railways that, on 
the whole, do stand even against the force 
of Indian floods. Now that most of the 
lines are formed, and their constant efficiency 
ensured by a rigid Government inspection, 
not a word can be urged against the State 
taking them over at the first opportunity 
with their trained engineers, and thus get- 
ting rid of the evils of divided counsels, 
and securing the profits of their future in- 
creased prosperity. With regard to the lines 
now being constructed by the Government, 
it is to be hoped only that they may not be 
inferior to the work of the guaranteed com- 
panies. 





The real difficulty in the Indian Public 
Works Department is the untrustworthiness 
of the subordinate agency. There is a su- 
perior staff of 1,100 members, paid nearly 
900,0007. a year to superintend an expen- 
diture of about eight millions. And the 
time of these highly paid and thoroughly- 
trained officers is chiefly taken up in matters 
of account. To check peculation on the 
part of dishonest subordinates, a most com- 
plicated system of accounts is insisted on, 
which absorbs all the energies of the higher 
officers that ought to be devoted to de- 
veloping the resources of the country. In 
addition, 150,000/. a year is spent on 
audit alone. ‘‘The entire expense of the 
Audit Office at Somerset House,” says Mr. 
Thornton, “by which are supervised the 
accounts, not of public works only, but of 
the whole public expenditure of every sort 
of the United Kingdom, amounts to less 
than 44,0007. a year” (p. 174). 

Mr. Thornton argues boldly against the 
recent appointment of a member to the 
Governor-General’s Council, to be in charge 
of the Public Works Department, that is, to 
do over again the work of the Public Works 
Secretary to Government. Both officers 
cannot be necessary, and to give the Bengal 
Secretary a seat in Council can only create 
possible differences with the minor Presi- 
dencies, who naturally trust in their own 
secretaries, and are jealous of unnecessary 
professional control. In truth, the Depart- 
ment does not require reform from above, 
but from below. Ultra-centralisation, the 
great blot of our Indian administration, is 
above all things to be deprecated. 

I should wish to part in good humour 
with an author with whose views I find 
myself so generally in agreement, and whose 
honesty, as an official writing on his own 
department, is beyond praise. Mr. Thornton 
tries to prevent this. I have alluded to his 
weakness for trite quotation. He positively 
closes his book by quoting one of Virgil's 
best-known lines, and importing a false 
quantity. It is certain that Mr. Thornton 
fears nothing; but he must permit me to 
class this aberration among the follies of 
the wise. James Innes Mincuin. 








The Secret Societies of all Ages and Countries, 
By Charles William Heckethorn. (Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley & Son, 1875.) 


Tuis work, founded on the Mondo Secreto 
of Signor de Castro, professes to give “ the 
most comprehensive account extant in Eng- 
lish, French, German, or Italian” of “ those 
secret organisations, religious, political and 
social, which have existed from the most 
remote ages down to the present time.” 
The term Secret Society, it should be ob- 
served, is used not only as applying to socie- 
ties whose existence is sought to be kept 
secret, but to all which have “ secret rites 
and ceremonies kept from the outer world, 
though the existence of the society itself be 
no secret at all.” But the author strains 
his title still further, and includes on the 
one hand alchemists and mystics as ‘“‘ pro- 
pounders of secret doctrines, or doctrines 
clothed in language understood by the adepts 
alone,” and, on the other hand, the Inquisi- 
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tion, as having had “secret agents, and | 


secret procedure.” With such a wide, not 
to say loose, conception of his subject, it is 
difficult to see why the police of all ages and 
countries should not have found a place in 
Mr. Heckethorn’s work, to say nothing of 
every conspiracy that ever existed, and of 
every persecuted sect and church. Of course 
it is idle to suppose that a couple of post 
octavo volumes can contain all that such a 
view required. 

After observing that Secret Societies have 
been religious (Eleusinian Mysteries), mili- 
tary (Templars), judiciary (Vehmgerichte), 
scientific (Alchemists), civil (Freemasons), 
political (Carbonari), the author divides 
them for convenience’ sake into Religious 
and Political, the whole of the first volume 
being devoted to the former, and the second, 
with the exception of Book IX., on the 
Mystics, and Book XIV., on the Inquisition, 
to the latter. The clue to Mr. Heckethorn’s 
views is to be found in the First Book of the 
second volume, in which he speaks of Bohme 
as “‘the prince of Mystics,” “a visionary of 
the stamp of Columbus,” to whom it was 
given “to behold with his mental eye a 
hidden world, the world of the properties of 
Eternal Nature, and to solve the great 
mystery, not of this world only, but of the 
universe ;’’ a “central philosopher, who 
from his standpoint could survey the whole 
sphere, within and without, and not merely 
an outer segment of its shell,’ and who 
“could therefore see the causes of things, 
and not their effects only.” After an intro- 
duction, which will be best understood by 
means of the clue above given, the author 
devotes his First Book to “ Ancient Myste- 
ries,” including under this head Magi, 
Mithraics, Brahmins, and Gymnosophists, 
Egyptian mysteries, metamorphoses of the 
legend of Isis, Chinese and Japanese, 
Mexican and Peruvian mysteries, Druids, 
and Scandinavian mysteries. Book IL, 
under the title of ‘‘ Emanationists,”’ deals 
with the Cabala and the Gnostics. The 
“ Religion of Love,” which gives a heading 
to the Third Book, is found, strange to say, 
to be Manichaeism, the author contriving, 
by means of the Albigenses of Provence, to 
bring in, under this head, the “Gay 
Science,” and “chivalry” generally. The 
‘‘TIshmaelites’’ of Book IV. include various 
Oriental sects, more particularly Assassins 
and Druses. Knights Templars have the 
Fifth Book to themselves. The “Free 
Judges ” of the sixth comprise the ‘“ Holy 
Vehm ” and the “ Beati Paoli.’”” Alchemists 
and Rosicrucians occupy the seventh; an 
elaborate account of Freemasonry in the 
- Highth Book fills the remainder of the first 
volume. 

The opening Book (IX.) of the second 
volume is devoted to the Mystics, under 
which head the author includes, with Béhme 
and Swedenborg, Martinism and the “ mys- 
tic masonry ’’ of Martinez Paschalis and St. 
Martin, known in France as “‘ Le Philosophe 
Inconnu.” In his panegyric on Jacob 
Béhme, Mr. Heckethorn bursts—I cannot 
say blossoms—into rhyme :— 


“ Behold the solitary mental freeman, 
The centrally illumined Jacob Behmen. 





Yea, Jacob Behmen, although but a cobbler, 
With small endowment of scholastic lore, 
And by the outward world believed a gobbler 
Of idle tales his erazy fancy bore ; 

Of mystic erudities a tedious babbler,” &c. 


Alas! poor Béhme! may the burthen of his 
admirer’s poetry lie lightly upon him ! 

After the Illuminati of Book X., we come 
to a book entitled “Brigandage,” which 
might easily have swelled into a volume 
(since every band of brigands that ever 
existed is necessarily a “‘ secret society’), 
but which is devoted only to two bodies, 
the “ Chauffeurs” of France, and the “ Gar- 
duna” of Spain. The account of these, for 
which no authorities are cited, and which is 
therefore probably borrowed from Signor de 
Castro’s book, is really interesting, but one 
would like to know on what testimonies it 
rests. The “ Fellow-crafts” of Book XII., 
under a title which seems here hardly well 
applied, comprise French and German work- 
men’s unions—i.e., “‘ compagnonnage” and 
guilds, The Carbonari fill up Book XIIL, 
and are very unintelligibly separated by 
Book XIV., on the “ Inquisition,’ from the 
“Minor Italian Sects”’ of Book XV., which 
they are closely connected with, while the 
“Inquisition” itself would seem to have 
deserved a place beside the ‘‘ Garduna,” 
with which it is stated to have been in ‘‘a 
sort of sleeping partnership.” Then comes 
Book XVI.,. mysteriously headed ‘‘ Youth,” 
divided into chapters on “ Young Poland,” 
the ‘‘ Union of Safety,” ‘‘ Union of Virtue,” 
“Trish Societies,” the ‘ Fenians,” “ Com- 
munists,” the “ International and Com- 
mune,” the “ Permanent Revolution,” and 
‘Young lialy.” Book XVII., on “ Miscel- 
laneous Societies,” winds up the work ; and 
when it is mentioned that among a host of 
little-known bodies it attempts to give an 
account of Babism, Dervishes, the Camorra, 
the Jesuits, the Ku-klux-klan, the Maha- 
rajas, the Thugs, and the Wahabees, it is 
matter of wonder that its forty-six pages 
should not have become multiplied by ten at 
least. 

“Qui trop embrasse mal étreint,” as the 
French proverb says, and the cardinal fault 
of Mr. Heckethorn’s book is that of having 
attempted to pack into two volumes the 
matter of twenty. Moreover, while he has 
evidently read a good many books, his learn- 
ing is not sufficiently substantial, and above 
all hismind is too uncritical in the true sense of 
the term (though he is constantly passing the 
most slashing judgments on whatever he dis- 
approves of) to enable him to treat a subject 
so difficult with the discrimination which it 
requires. Take, for instance, his book on 
‘“‘ Ancient Mysteries,” in which he treats of 
the religions of Persiaand India. Would it 
be believed that the list of authorities pre- 
fixed to this book contains the names—to cite 
only a few of the most prominent omissions 
—neither of Haug, Wilson, Max Miiller nor 
Burnouf? that instead of any translation of 
the Vedas themselves, we are referred to 
** Jones’s Extracts from the Vedas”? and 
that all the results of the interpretation of 
the cuneiform writings are equally ignored ? 
Where such is the case, one cannot be sur- 
prised to find the author confidently assert- 
ing that Zoroaster “lived nearly seventy 
centuries before our era,”’ and that the Brah- 





mins ‘‘ may be called the descendants of the 
Magi,’’ whose name is nevertheless derived 
from the Sanscrit ‘‘ Maya ;” while elsewhere 
again he says “The Buddhists were Ma- 
gians, the Brahminists Sabaeans.”’ I need 
perhaps hardly say that, being a mystic, Mr. 
Heckethorn’s etymologies are to be utterly 
mistrusted. To quote one instance only— 
he derives the Italian signore from the 
Arabie seydua or sidna, as if the whole 
family of nearer or more remote derivations 
from senior—senhor, seiior, seignewr, siewr, 
sior, sir, &c.—had no existence. 

In short, while the work is full of curious 
matter, and professes to contain few statie- 
ments “which could not be supported by 
numerous and weighty authorities,” it is one 
which should be read all through with a 
careful reservation of belief in whatever may 
not be shown to be thus supported. For 
Mr. Heckethorn not only, as I have just 
shown, fails often to consult the best authori- 
ties, but he also seems at times unable to 
understand those which he does consult. He 
has read in Dr. Brentano’s Arbeitergilden der 
Gegenwart an account of the rise of English 
trade unions on the ruin of the old guilds, 
and in treating of the latter speaks (vol. iv. 
p. 81) of the repeal of the Coalition Act (sic) 
in 1824. Yet in a violent tirade against 
trade unions at p. 224 of the same volume 
he uses the incredible words: ‘In this 
country no law has been passed against trade 
unions,” as if the repeal of the coalition laws 
had not grown out of the failure of five cen- 
turies of such legislation, But indeed the 
sixteenth book, in which the last quoted pas- 
sage occurs, the first authority for which is 
“Contemporary journalism of various coun- 
tries,” is of the slenderest value altogether. 

It must now be added that while including 
in his work a number of matters which have 
but very slight connexion with its subject, 
Mr. Heckethorn overlooks others which im- 
mediately belong to it. For instance, amid 
all his elaborate, not to say tedious, details 
of Freemasonry, extending over more than 
one hundred and fifty pages, he has not one 
word to say of those really magnificent 
organisations, our great “secret ”’ Friendly 
Societies of the affiliated type, two of which, 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, have over 
400,000 members each in England and Wales 
alone, besides Scotch, Irish, Colonial and 
Foreign branches, making up in all about 
half a million each. At least ten other 
“secret” orders belonging to this country 
have from 10,000 to nearly 100,000 members 
each ; the United States have a number of 
similar organisations, and our Australian 
colonies have started some on their own ac- 
count. It would surely have been quite 
worth while to have given some account of 
bodies which play so important a part in the 
daily life of our artisan and lower middle 
class (the average benefit payments of the 
Manchester Unity amount to nearly 500,0001. 
a year), to have shown how far they resemble, 
how far they differ from Freemasonry, and 
whether there is any historical connexion 
between the two. Of course, where bodies 
of this magnitude are overlooked, many 
smaller ones must be so likewise, even al- 
though they may still more closely approxi- 
mate to Freemasonry, such as the Free 
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Gardeners of Scotland, the Cemented Bricks 
of the Royal Navy, the Antediluvian Buffa- 
loes, &c. The chapter on “Irish Societies ”’ 
is far from complete, and although a long 
and more or less apocryphal account is given 
of the “ International and Commune,” the 
French societies enumerated do not even in- 
clude the famous Marianne. 

Mr. Heckethorn apologises for misprints in 
the first volume and a portion of the second, 
on the ground of their having passed through 
the press while he was in Italy ; but his list 
of errata does not even cover one so obvious 
as “Le Blanc, Histoire de Dix Ans” 
(vol. ii. p. 90). Expressions such as “Conrad 
de Kauffungen,” or, in the account of the 
initiation of a German cooper, the insertion 
between parentheses of the French word 
ébauché as the equivalent of “put into 
shape,” indicate at least carelessness in the 
digestion of his materials, as well as the use 
of second-hand authorities. 

J. M. Luptow. 








Janet Doncaster. By Mrs. Fawcett. (Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 


CLEVER people seldom write novels, they 
know the difficulties too well. People of 
genius, whose works deserve the most careful 
criticism, and people with a notion that they 
are great observers, and can tell a story well, 
have the field of fiction to themselves. With 
the works of the former class, which ranges 
from George Eliot to Mr. Black, the reviewer 
seldom meets ; the productions of the latter 
are before him every week, the crude endea- 
vours of young and old ladies, of gentlemen 
of leisure, “ these he gives his daily dreadful 
line to.” Mrs. Fawcett’s story comes be- 
tween novels of genius and novels of igno- 
rant conceit; she writes, as a rule, in decent 
English, though she permits herself to talk 
of persons “of the masculine persuasion,” 
her characters are consistent, and in fact the 
book is the book of a writer of talent and of 
education. This may not seem very high 
praise, but it is praise which implies a sense 
of relief in turning from insipid and un- 
grammatical twaddle to bright and careful 
writing, clever studies of character, amusing 
touches of description. 

Mrs. Fawcett has chosen a limited canvas, 
and has not arrived at very powerful or 
tragic effects. Her heroine is a wilful girl, 
brought up in the strictest sect an Evangeli- 
cal, and all to no purpose, by a mother whose 
income is to die with her. To them, and to 
the gossiping little country town in Barset- 
shire, where they live—the gossip is rather 
exaggerated—enters the noble family of the 
Leightons, of Leighton Court. Why does 
Mrs. Fawcett steal a county from Mr. Trol- 
lope’s_geography-book, and a family out of 
the “ Burke ” of Mr. Henry Kingsley ? The 
Leightons were an aunt, Lady Ann, a person 
of stern will; a feeble-minded mother, Mrs. 
Leighton ; and Charles Leighton, her son, 
& martyr to deliriwm tremens. All his an- 
cestors almost had drunk themselves to 
death, and only a faithful secretary, a young 
Cambridge man named Forsyth, and a butler, 
both selected by Lady Ann, kept poor 
Charles’s head above water, if the expression 
1s allowable. With her usual keen eye for 
character, Lady Ann “spotted ” Janet as the 





right woman to keep Charles straight, and 
as Janet’s pious mother was dying, in great 
anxiety about her future, she accepted 
Charles’s offer “to lie at her feet.” Forsyth, 
who had fallen in love with her, believed 
Lady Anne’s assurance that Janet knew all 
about the martyrdom to delirium tremens, 
and the marriage took place. Janet, by an 
improbable accident, introduced her husband 
to brandy, and her disgust at finding him 
dead drunk sous la table, like M. Gautier’s 
moralists, took the shape of a determination 
to see his face no more. 

This position will be disputed by the 
virtuous—it will be said that as Janet mar- 
ried Charles to serve her ‘‘ private ends,” 
she ought to have stood by him, while he 
drank himself into an early grave, to serve 
his. But Mrs. Fawcett does not seem to hold 
Janet’s conduct up as an example; she acted 
on an impulse of shame and self-will, she 
refused aid from Leighton’s family, and 
made 2001. a year by translating French 
Protestant theology for Messrs. Parsons and 
Hitchcock. The publisher of fiction pays 
2001 a year for translations of French Pro- 
testant theology ; he is an innocent and even 
benign creature, whom one would like to 
know at home. 

When Janet had lived on the proceeds of 
French Theology for some time, she met 
Mr. Forsyth in a forest, they had a tender 
interview 4 la Octave Feuillet in a tower, 
confessed their chaste and mutual passion, 
and separated. Mr. Forsyth was eager to 
live on a Platonic footing, but Janet said it 
would not do. The cause of the higher 
education would suffer if scandal breathed 
on their pure names, and they were both 
very much interested in the higher educa- 
tion. Sothey parted, till Leighton’s martyrdom 
was consummated by an early death, and 
then they lived happily ever after. Mr. For- 
syth did not drink, but Leighton was a 
gentleman; Mr. Forsyth was fond of the 
higher education, but he swore profanely in 
the society of+ladies. Neither hero is very 
pleasant; men seldom like ladies’ heroes. 

It is obvious that Mrs. Fawcett has chosen 
a curiously disagreeable incident for her 
story. Her characters do not develop, but 
remain the same in every change of circum- 
stance. But they are living characters: the 
weakness of Leighton, the masterfulness of 
Lady Ann, the wilful and narrow force of 
Janet, the donnish rudeness of Forsyth, are 
true to life. Mrs. Fawcett treats such trifles 
as religion with a light and easy humonr, 
and we cannot resist the temptation to quote 
a passage in which she has a fling at religion, 
and at the game laws :— 

“Mrs, Doncaster was always very liberal in her 
distribution of violently Protestant tracts, and she 
found on returning home that her stock had run 
low, and that she had not a single copy left of the 
brochure entitled ‘ Papists, beware.’ This, she 
had considered, would be so very suitable to Mr. 
Leighton, because it was conceived in the spirit of 
a notice to poachers, A kind of abstract of the 
spiritual game laws, and the penalties incurred by 
breaking them, ‘ Papists, beware’ was a parody 
on ‘ Trespassers, beware,’ and the whole of the 
four or five pages of which the tract was com- 
posed spoke of the wickedness of the Papists in 
trying to enter the Protestant preserves. It 
entreated the gamekeepers (#.e., the bishops and 
clergy) to be on their guard, and to watch both 
day and night, so that when the Great Day came 





there should be a large bag for the rightful pro- 
prietor of the preserve.” 

The solemn associations which Christians 
usually connect with the Day of Judgment 
are very agreeably ridiculed here, and people 
who see Michael Angelo’s or Orcagna’s 
masterpieces will now think of Mrs. Fawcett 
and the first of September. This is one 
charming and desirable result of female 
interest in the Higher Education. 

A. Lane. 








WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND HIS SON. 


Der Konflikt Vilhelms des LEroberers mit 
seinem Sone Robert wnd di Nachfolge im 
Englisch-Norminnischen Reiche im tare 
1087. Fon Dr. H. Vattelet. (Ziirich, 
1874.) 

Dr. Vartretet has not chosen his subject for 

its attractiveness; for, however useful to 

point a moral, family dissensions are not 
exactly pleasant to dwell upon. The point 
of view from which he regards the wretched 
conflict which embittered the closing years 
of the Conqueror’s life, is that of the histori- 
cal critic, the object of his monograph being 
to examine more minutely than is possible 
in a general history the authorities from 
which our knowledge of it is derived. The 
chief of those is, of course, Ordericus Vitalis ; 
and the pamphlet is really therefore an at- 
tempt—which is thoroughly well carried out 

—to elucidate and reconcile what is obscure 

and contradictory in Orderic’s narrative. It 

is not necessary here to follow the author in 
his preliminary enquiry into the origin of 
the quarrel between William and his son. 

The two settlements of Maine, and William’s 

formal and repeated recognition of Robert 

as heir to Normandy are surrounded with 
less difficulties than the subsequent course 
of events. Of Robert’s demand to be put in 
immediate possession of both duchy and 
county, and his father’s refusal, Orderic gives 
two accounts: one at the end of his fourth 
book ; the other, fuller and more dramatic, 
in the middle of the fifth. These accounts 
plainly refer to the same occasion; but 
Robert’s after-conduct is very differently 
narrated. In the one case the immediate 
cause of his revolt is not the rejection of his 
claim by his father, but a quarrel with his 
brothers, in which William interferes. On 
the night following this quarrel, Robert with 
his partisans deserts the King’s company and 
makes an unsuccessful attempt to seize the 
castle of Rouen. This is his last appear- 
ance by name in the fourth book; but the 

rebels generally are represented as finding a 

protector in Hugh de Neufchatel, and the 

book closes with the siege of Hugh’s castle 
of Raimalast by the King. In the tifth book, 
immediately after the dialogue in which 

William refuses the cession of Normandy 

and Maine, we are told that Robert ‘his 

dictis iratus abscessit et relicto patre de 

Normannia exivit;” and lower down, “‘ ex- 

tera per regna ferme quinque ¢nnos 

pervagatus est.” At the end of these 
wanderings he betakes himself to Philip, 

King of France, and is established by him 

in the castle of Gerberoi on the frontier of 

Normandy. Whatever may have been 

Philip’s motive in this—and Dr. Vattelet 

sees no reason to suppose that it was 
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from hostility to William—Robert takes. 


advantage of his position to ravage his 
father’s territory, till the latter is forced 
to besiege the castle in form. Now Dr. 
Vattelet successfully contends that the ori- 
ginal rupture must have taken place at 
the end of 1077 or the beginning of 1078, 
and the siege of Gerberoi in January, 1079. 
As these dates are altogether at variance 
with Orderic’s statement above that Robert 
passed five, apparently intervening, years in 
exile, he argues further that the account of 
his wanderings and adventures really refers 
partly to 1078, between the siege of Rai- 
malast and the occupation of Gerberoi, and 
partly to 1083-1087, after Robert’s second 
rupture with his father, when he finally 
quitted him. This theory, which is not in- 
consistent with Orderic’s want of method 
and neglect of chronological sequence, is 
ingenious, and certainly offers a plausible 


explanation of what is otherwise inexpli-. 


cable. The siege of Gerberdi, however, 
presents other difficulties than those of 
dates, such as the part taken in it by Philip 
of France, the story of the personal en- 
counter between William and his son, and 
the circumstances which led to the siege 
being raised. Dr. Vattelet’s’ arguments on 
all these points are keen and discriminating, 
and give evidence of a thorough knowledge 
of all the authorities inany way bearing upon 
the subject. The same may be said of the 
cone'uding partof his task, in which he treats 
of th Conqueror’s disposal of his dominions 
on his death-bed, and indeed of the pam- 
phlet generally. It is a valuable contribution 
to Anglo-Norman history ; and English his- 
torical students will do well to read it in 
connexion with that part of Mr. Freeman’s 
great work which deals with the same sub- 








ject. Grorce F, Warner. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
The Gentle Shepherd (Edinburgh: John Ross 


and Co.) is an excellent edition of a work 
which, in spite of injudicious over-praise, must 
always occupy a high place in its own class. 
One may demur a little to the words of Burns 
(whose linguistic attainments, no doubt, made him 
a competent judge of the matter) that this is “the 
noblest pastoral in the world.” And when one is 
told on the authority of Christopher North that “all 
the Idyls of Theocritus are not equal in worth to 
the single Gentle Shepherd,” one may bracket the 
statement with another concerning Thucydides 
and the 7imes, and take no further heed. But it 
would he a very great mistake to let anything of 
this sort stand in the way of our recognising the 
unquestionable merits of Ramsay’s poem. It is 
a very happy resolution of the difficulty of pastoral, 
the adornment of Art with a due allowance of 
Nature. And the edition before us deserves un- 
unmixed praise, The get-up is very satisfactory, 
the text is carefully edited, there is a capital 
glossary, a very well written biographical intro- 
duction, and an interesting appendix on the 
scenery of the poem. Altogether the book is a 
model of its kind. : 


Our Dwellings Warmed and Ventilated as they 
Are, and as they Might Be, with a Chapter on Ventt- 
lation, by J. W.C. (Lockwood), is a somewhat 
rhetorical pamphlet on the evils of open fireplaces, 
with a recommendation that all future houses 
should be built with only two chimneys, one for 
the kitchen, and another for a single stove to heat 
the whole house. The author says “ That open 
fires will be used in spite of all I or any other 





writer can say about them, I do not for a moment 


doubt: ” and we agree with him. 

Cassell’s Library of English Literature. Selected, 
Edited and Arranged by Henry Morley, Professor 
of English Literature at University College, &c. 
Illustrated. Parts I.and II. (Cassell & Co.) No 
one likes to find fault with so popular and genial a 
lecturer and writer as Professor Morley, who is 
stirring up so much work at English all over the 
country. Yet we must grumble a little at this 
last literary venture of his. It is the first part of 
some ten or twelve, shall we say, volumes meant 
to give Englishmen a notion of what their litera- 
ture—and consequently their language—was and 
is. To this end four things at least are necessary : 
(1) that the pieces quoted should be English; 
(2) that they should be quoted as written, with a 
translation when necessary ; (3) that the pieces 
chosen should be the most characteristic of their 
kind; (4) that the comment on them, or narra- 
tives in which they are set, should not be mainly 
a catalogue of other works, but should be first a 
critical estimate of the pieces quoted as representa- 
tives of the literature of their several periods, 
and contain a like critical estimate of the chief 
works not quoted. In defiance of these requirements 
Professor Morley gives us (1) translations of Keltic 
and Latin poems; (2) he quotes no Anglo-Saxon 
(only translation), and though he does rightly 
quote two pieces of Early English, he gives 
several others in a mixture of much Late and a 
little Early—fourteenth century hood and boots, 
and nineteenth century coat and trousers—to say 
nothing of translating “so-gate wan” (thus won) 
as “so got won, caused to be won;” (3) the 
Anglo-Saxon piece chosen from the Exeter Book 
cannot for a moment compare with a piece like the 
“Seafarer” for representative character; and (4) 
the comment or narrative about Anglo-Saxon 
literature does not even mention Cynewulf, the 
chief lyric poet, nor does it bring out at all the 
characteristics of the minor Anglo-Saxon poetry. 
Let anyone who wants to see what they are, turn 
to Mr. Henry Sweet’s History of that poetry in 
vol. ii. of Mr. Hazlitt’s edition of Warton. 

So also the charming little thirteenth century 
love-songs are passed over without notice, interest- 
ing as they are as the companions of the Virgin 
poems of the time. But still we wish well to 
Professor Morley’s book. It must stir some folk 
up to study English more. And there is a good 
bit of work in Part I. in the notes to the “ Land of 
Cockaigne.” Ifthe woodcutter of the illustrations 
would but cut the “fat” lines of the early MSS., 
instead of the thin ones he does, we could praise 
his work too. 

In Part II. the only “ Minor Poem” given of 
Chaucer's is his “ Flee fro the presse,” and that 
from a copy having but three verses out of four ; 
and instead of any other of the Minor Poems, so 
interesting for the poet’s life, one of the Canter- 
bury Tales is given, while more are promised in a 
different section of Professor Morley’s work. 
What, then, is the editor's principle of selection ? 

The Large Game and Natural History of South 
and South-east Africa. From the Journals of the 
Hon. W. H. Drummond. (Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston & Douglas.) This illustrated volume 
will have a special interest for lovers of sport and 
students of natural history. Mr. Drummond 
plunges at once into the business of the plain, 
marsh, and jungle; and never draws breath or 
settles under tree or canvas until he has introduced 
his reader, by means of a separate chapter for 
each animal, to the South African buffalo, rhino- 
ceros, eland, elephant, lion, and leopard. The 
three last chapters—for there are but nine in all— 
describe respectively hunting with dogs; riding 
down, turning, driving, or otherwise following 
the antelope ; and the varieties of large and small 
game-birds peculiar to the regions visited. 

Buffalo-shooting, a process full of excitement 
and danger, is illustrated by many stories and 
anecdotes. Nor is a fight between two buffalo- 
bulls a whit less vivid than the majority of these. 





In the pursuit of e e our author, an en- 
thusiastic but suite! cen. has much to 
say in om of his longed-for booty; and ad- 
mires, though he does not spare, his victim. 
Even in the rhinoceros, an animal rather hideous 
than ungainly to the vulgar eye, he can detect 
nobility. The great white species, he tells us, 


“is certainly a noble animal, when seen, as it often is 
in undisturbed regions, quietly grazing amid all the 
beauties of tropical vegetation, lopping up with its 
tongue the rank grass in huge mouthfuls, and a whole 
flock of rhinoceros-birds perched, half-asleep, or lazily 
picking off an occasional tick, on its broad back; 
while, it may be, a little hornless calf—a ludicrous 
miniature of its mother—runs between its legs and 
is gently guided forward by the maternal snout.” 
—P. 86. 

There is a very graphic account of the chase of 
an eland, an old blue bull; and the descriptive 
powers of the writer are displayed to great ad- 
vantage in the picture of the animal drawn up to 
recover breath in the race with his determined 
destroyer. If committed to canvas as success- 
fully as expressed in type, the performance would 
not do discredit to the reputation of an Edwin 
Landseer. 

That the South or South-east African elephant 
differs in head formation from the same animal in 
Ceylon and India is strongly attested by the 
writer's experience. The forehead is proved im- 
pervious to the bullet. Mr. Drummond states 
that he has “fired without making the slightest 
impression point-blank from ten yards’ distance, 
with a gun of six bore, at the exact spot that, in 
the Asiatic species, would be instantly fatal ;” 
and his knowledge of the subject enables him to 
add that “the experiment has been as fruitlessly 
tried dozens of times.” The lion, with certain 
exceptions in the common order of nature, he 
finds non-aggressive, and rather inclined to shun 
than provoke conflict with man. The leopard is 
esteemed generally “treacherous, cowardly, and 
savage ;” and the “ingwe,” or species common 
to South-east Africa, is certainly not of a better 
class. 

As we have already stated, this book is essen- 
tially for sportsmen and zoologists. If it bring 
but a small and quite incidental contribution to 
geography and ethnology, its map of the countries 
of Amazulu, Amatonga, and Amaswiazi, including 
portions of Natal and the Transvaal Republic, is 
at least welcome. It might almost, at a push, 
have served as a basis for the Delagoa Bay Arbi- 
tration, And the brief description of the Bombo 
chain, or “ridge of the nose” (pp. 33, 34), and 
tracts between the mountains and the sea, should 
should not be lost upon cartographers. They 
should be careful, however, how they transcribe 
such names as Nkwavuma and Mbululzane, which 
we presume to have been duly transliterated. 


United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries. 


Part II. Report of the Commission for 1872 
and 1873. (Washington: Government Printing 


Office, 1874.) As is evinced by this and a former 
Report, the United States Government has, during 
the last three years, been lending its encourage- 
ment and assistance to an investigation of con- 
siderable importance, the objects of which are 
briefly announced under the following headings :— 
A. Inquiry into the Decrease of the Food-fishes. 
B. The Propagation of Food-fishes in the Waters 
of the United States. The expediency of making 
this investigation, and of organising a system of 
fish-culture on a large scale, sprang naturally out 
of the abuses to which most of the rivers, lakes, 
and estuaries in North America had been for a 
very long period exposed, and under which their 
produce, particularly fishes of migratory habits— 
the more esteemed species of the Salmonidae and 
Clupeidae to wit—had suffered to an alarming ex- 
tent. To an Association composed chiefly of Ger- 
man naturalists and physicists the credit is freely 
given of having waged upon the American Govern- 
ment the importance of making the enquiry in 
progress. The examples and recommendations of 
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this Association—which was entrusted by its own 
Government in 1871 with the powers and au- 
thority of a commission, and includes men of tried 
ability, among others Dr. H. A. Meyer, Dr. K. 
Mobius, Dr. G. Karsten, and Dr. V. Hansen, each 

ntleman having charge of some special branch— 

ve been followed and acted upon in a spirit be- 
fitting a great and provident nation. In the en- 
couragement of scientific pursuits, and particularly 
such as point to the utile as their goal, Germany 
and the United States keep pace with, and in 
some respects are in advance of, all other Powers 
—Great Britain not excepted. The joint action 
of the American Government with the German 
Commission in this investigation, and in the expe- 
riments and enterprise founded upon it, is demon- 
strative of the fact stated. Taking into account 
the large territorial possessions held by the mother 
country in North America, with their numerous 
lakes and rivers and the vast extent of sea-board 
attached to them, it is a matter of surprise that 
Great Britain should not have taken the initiative 
in this enquiry, or at any rate been auxiliary to it. 
In the hands of enlightened and large-minded 
statesmen, the condition of those waters, fresh or 
salt, which are expected to supply a very con- 
siderable amount of sustenance to the human 


. race, such causes for investigation as arise from 


this condition, and the remedies to be applied, 
should form questions, not simply of national im- 
portance, to be dealt with as subjects of petty 
ealousy, but as questions of sterling philanthropy. 

he United States, in regarding its fresh-water 
or coast fisheries with an eye of apprehension, 
and taking measures accordingly, is doing a duty, 
not simply to its subjects, but to mankind at 
large. If it were only for the new page in Natural 
History which the experiments in pisciculture 
carried on under his auspices promise to disclose, 
Brother Jonathan is entitled to the thanks of 
every community under the sun; nor is the band 
of German collaborators, which is spoken of in the 
report as prompting to the current enquiry, less 
deserving. 

The Report before us, Part II., drawn out by 
Mr. Spencer F. Baird, the United States Commis- 
sioner on Fish and Fisheries, is replete with in- 
teresting and, to the British public, new matter. 
It embraces the natural history of fishes peculiar 
to many of the North American rivers and their 
respective estuaries. Among these, the shad, ale- 
wife and basse take a prominent part—the shad 
and alewife in particular, belonging both to the 
herring tribe, but of migratory habits. These fish, 
it appears, at one time were very abundant in the 
United States rivers, and as an article of food, 
whether in the fresh or salted state, held in high 
estimation. Owing to over fishing, the interven- 
tion of dams, the erection of saw-mills, the want 
of a fence season, and other causes, they have 
become nearly extirpated; and one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the United States Commission is 
to devise and carry out means for their restora- 
tion. Great efforts, we gather from this report, 
are being made to introduce the European salmon 
—the salar of the Rhine and the hucho of the 
Danube—into the rivers of the Northern States. 
The results are yet to be recorded. Mr. Spencer 
F. Baird does not pretend to be conversant with 
the habits of the migratory Salmonidae; and a 
statement made by him (p. 64) that the English 
sea-trout (Salmo trutta or albus) “is actually accli- 
mated in Tasmania, and propagated naturally in 
the Derwent river,” would require corroboration 
from the proper quarter before it could be accepted. 
The introduction of the fario, or common trout, 
into the Tasmanian and one or two of the New Zea- 
land rivers has, we are aware, been attended with 
remarkable success; but in attributing the same 
measure of success to the introduction of the migra- 
tory Salmonidae, a question is raised which home 
observation and many experiments carefully con- 
ducted have failed to set at rest. 

_ This Report is worthy ef perusal by everyone 
interested in fish-culture, sie "Basten. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


ProressoR Max MULLER has returned to Oxford 
and is in great measure -restored to health after 
his illness in Italy. While in Florence he re- 
ceived from the students of the Istituto di Studii 
Superiori a most gratifying token of recognition 
in the form of a handsome album designed by 
Barbetti, and containing photographic portraits 
of the professors of the Philological faculty. On 
the cover is a,portrait of Galileo with the motto 
“provando e riprovando,” while the frontispiece 
is decorated with the arms of the two great 
Indian travellers of Italy, Marco Polo and Filippo 
Sassetti. The book contains also a water-colour 
drawing by Benassai of the Tower of Arcetri, from 
which Galileo observed the movements of the 
heavens. The presentation took place in the pre- 
sence of the Princess Dara d’ Istria, the Duke di 
Sermoneta, and other distinguished persons. Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller responded in French, and took 
occasion to recommend to the young men before 
all things the study of the original documents 
of the great literatures. “It is better,” he said, 
“to read. Homer than to read a dozen commen- 
taries upon him.” It is a curious subject of 
reflection whether if Helmholtz, or Curtius, or 
Ranke were to come to Oxford, the undergraduates 
would be moved to welcome them in any way 
like this, or would know who they were. 


Tue Earl of Albemarle has placed in the hands 
of Messrs. Macmillan and Co., for publication, a 
diary which will throw much new light on the 
social and political history of the early part of the 
present century. The velume will be entitled 
Fifty Years of My Life, and will contain an intro- 
ductory chapter on the past history of the 
Albemarle family. The book may be expected in 
the autumn, 


Mr. W. Warkiss Lioyp has now completed 
his detailed history of the arts and politics of 
Greece during the period intervening between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, that is, between 
the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
work, which is to be in two volumes, under the 
general title of The Age of Pericles, will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Messrs. E. Moxon, Son, anv Co., have in pre- 
paration a new edition of Zhe Eastern Life, by 
Harriet Martineau, with a new preface by the 
author. 


Mrssrs. Warp, Lock, axp Co. will publish 
shortly a volume of Travels in Portugal, by John 
Latouche. 


WE understand that Messrs. Henry S. King 
and Co. have in preparation a series of “ Introduc- 
tory Handbooks to Study,” comprising introduc- 
tions to the study of philosophy, music, art, Eng- 
lish, classical, and foreign literature, history 
ancient and modern, &c., &c, They are intended 
to be strictly introductions to, and not to stand in 
the place of, study. 


Tue Fourth Part of the Palaeographical So- 
ciety’s Facsimiles of MSS. is now being issued to 
subscribers. It consists of twelve plates, among 
which are specimens from the Greek Psalter, 
written on papyrus in the fourth or fifth century, 
and now preserved in the British Museum; from 
the Homer of the Ambrosian Library, Milan, 
written and ornamented with paintings, perhaps 
in the fifth century ; from the Epistles and Ser- 
mons of St. Augustine, of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, written on papyrus and vellum in the 
sixth or seventh century ; and from Eadgar’s foun- 
dation-deed of Newminster, A.D. 966, and an in- 
teresting Visigothic MS. of a commentary on the 
Apocalypse of the year 1109, in the British 
Museum. 


WE understand that Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, 
the accomplished author of Deer and Deer Parks, 
The Noble and Gentle Men of England, and other 
works, is engaged upon a history of the county 
Monaghan, Ireland. 





Messrs, LoneMANs announce for publication in 
the autumn Captain Wyatt's History of Prussia 
and tts Military Organisation, vol. i.; The Indian 
Alps, by a Lady Pioneer ; a Journey of a Thousand 
Miles through Egypt and Nubia, by Miss Edwards ; 
and the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, 
translated by Sir R. P. Collier. 


M. Francots Lenormant's indefatigable energy 
is really matter for astonishment. His work on 
La Langue Primitive de la Chaldée et les Idiomes 
Tourantens, of which we cannot speak too highly, 
is hardly out of the printer's hands ; and yet it is 
to be followed in a few weeks by another volume 
of the “ Etudes Accadiennes,” containing a glossary 
of the Accadian language in which the words will 
be compared with those of the modern Turanian 
dialects. He has also another work ready for 
publication on La Divination et la Science des 
Présages, which will form a sequel to La Magie 
chez les Chaldéens, recently reviewed in the 
Acapemy. A book on Astrology will close the 
series. 


M. Oprert is preparing for publication a volume 
on the grammar of the Protomedic inscriptions 
and the brick legends of Susa. Tis valuable 
papers on the Assyrian Measures, contributed 
to the Journal Asiatique, have just appeared in a 
single volume. 


Mr. Grorcr Suiru is writing a History of 
Babylonia for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, uniform with the Jlistory of Assyria 
already published. The fourth volume of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, 80 
anxiously expected by Assyrian scholars, will 
appear, it may be hoped, before his departure for 
Kouyunjik in the autumn. 


Brer Harre, we learn from our New York 
correspondent, has nearly completed his first novel. 
Over 300 pages of it have been put into type by 
the well-known subscription house, the American 
Publishing Company, of Hartford. Meantime the 
conductors of Scribner's Monthly have succeeded 
in negotiating with this company for the delay of 
its publication in book form, in order that it may 
run as a serial in that magazine during the com- 
ing year. The reading public have been on the 
oa vive for Mr. Harte’s first novel, and its capture 

y Scribner and Co. is a piece of magazine enter- 
prise that will be appreciated. 


One of the most noticeable features of Lord 
Selborne’s scheme for the establishment of a 
General School of Law is the perfect equality on 
which he proposes to place the two branches of 
the legal profession. This is well exemplified by 
the provisions which his bill contains for regulat- 
ing the composition cf the Senate of the proposed 
legal University. That body is to consist of thirty- 
eight members, of whom eight are to hold their 
seats ex officio, ten are to be nominated by the 
Crown, four are to be nominated by the Inns of 
Court, four others are to be nominated by the 
Incorporated Law Society, and the remaining 
twelve are to be the elected representatives of the 
members of the School of Law. It will thus be 
seen that the Incorporated Law Society is treated 
with exactly the same consideration as the Inns 
of Court; and, when we examine the provisions 
under which the representative members of the 
Senate are to be elected, we find that care has 
been taken to give solicitors as large a share 
in the management of the school as is con- 
ferred upon barristers. All barristers of five 
years’ standing who are members of Lincoln’s Inn, 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, or Gray’s 
Inn, and all solicitors of five years’ standing who 
are members of the Incorporated Law Society, 
are to be members of the General School of Law, 
and, as such, are to be entitled to vote at the elec- 
tion of the twelve representative members of the 
Senate, six of whom are to be elected by the bar- 
risters, and six by the solicitors. The ex officio 
members of the Senate are to be the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the 
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Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the President 
and Vice-President of the Incorporated Law 
Society. Here, again, we see that the President 
and Vice-President of the Incorporated Law 
Society are to balance the two senior members of 
the Bar. The same principle runs through the 
other provisions of the Pill Thus, the educa- 
tional arrangements of the School of Law and the 
examinations to be held by it are to be so con- 
ducted as to afford equal benefit to all “who 
may desire to avail themselves thereof for the 
— of preparing themselves for admission 
to the practice of the law in any of its branches 
in England.” The lectures and examinations 
are to be open to all comers, whether they have 
any intention of entering the legal profession or not; 
but none, except such as have taken university 
degrees in law, are to be admitted to practise as 
barristers or solicitors, unless they have passed the 
examination and obtained certificates of profi- 
ciency. This last provision will materially affect 
the position of the Inns of Court, and Lord Sel- 
borne has according introduced side by side with 
this bill another bill for the reform of those 
ancient bodies. They are to be allowed every 
opportunity of reforming themselves; but should 
they neglect to do so within a given time, the 
Commissioners to be appointed under the bill will 
undertake the duty in their stead. One provision 
relating to the examinations to be conducted by 
the General School of Law renders a professor or 
lecturer incapable of being an examiner. We 
should like to see this disqualification extended to 
the authors of the books which are among the 
prescribed subjects of examination. 


In a notice of Songs of Two Worlds (third 
series) in our last number, Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. were mentioned as the publishers. The 
book is published by Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 
By aslip of the pen, ina note on the meeting 
of the Woolhope Club at Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
St. Dubritius was spoken of as “ Archbishop of 
St. Davids,” instead of “ first bishop of Llandaff.” 
Also at p. 547, for “ Vicarius” read “ Vacarius.” 


Tue new volume of the Transactions of the 
Woolhope Naturalists’ Club contains a great 
variety of matter. As might be expected, the 
most important contributions relate to mycology, 
a branch of natural history to which the club has 
paid special attention. Gomphidius maculatus, 
Cortinarius cinnabarinus, and Agaricus aureus (all 
plants previously unknown in Britain), have been 
discovered by members within the area of the 
club's operations ; and another fungus, named Hy- 
grophorus Houghtoni, atter its discoverer, has been 
added to our flora. The papers contributed to the 
present volume contain descriptions of the above, 
and of other rare fungi which have been found 
in Herefordshire during the last three years. Mr. 
James Renny describes some species of the genus 
Ascobolus new to England, and details his minute 
observations made on the Ascozoni found on the 
dung of rabbits and hares, birds and mice. Mr. 
William Adams, F.G.S., contributes a valuable 
account of Pontypool, its manufactures and coal 
field ; and Dr. Chapman an admirable monograph 
on Geotrupes stercorarius and one of its parasites. 
Among the more popular papers we may mention 
Mr. Buchman’s notes on some edible fungi; an 
archaeological paper by the late President (the Rev. 
James Davies) on Wa pley Camp; the fungi of 
Gerarde’s Herbal, by Mr. C. W. Plowright ; and the 
Domesday Survey of Herefordshire, by the Rey. 
Charles J. Robinson, President for 1875. Alto- 
gether the volume is entitled to take rank with 
its predecessors, both as regards the interest and 
the solid value of its contents. 


M. Viotet-Le-Duc has destroyed one of the 
great attractions of Pére-la-Chaise. The eminent 
architect has induced the Municipal Council of 
Paris to refuse to vote funds for the restoration 
of the tomb of Abelard and Heloise, and has given 
such substantial reasons for his conduct that the 





most sentimental mourners over the hapless pair 
are unable to deny their force. He shows, in fact, 
that the mausoleum itself is a hopeless mixture 
of twelfth and thirteenth century work, and that 
the authenticity of its contents is more than 
questionable. Even the bas-reliefs on the tomb 
represent, not the funeral procession of Abelard, 
but that of Louis, son of St. Louis, who is carried 
to the grave by the King of England and certain 
French barons, while the busts of the celebrated 
Doctor and the Abbess of the Paraclete were 
simply ordered by Alexandre Lenoir—who, so to 
speak, compiled the monument—from the sculptor 
Deceine, “in the absence,” as he complained, “ of 
any sure types of the personages to be represented.” 
This want was, indeed, but little felt by Lenoir, 
who did some remarkable things in the way of 
transmutation of sculpture, his most successful 
feat being the restoration of the statue of Mathilde 
on the tomb of Dagobert, the head of which 
having been lost, Lenoir boldly adapted a man’s 
head found among the broken statuary to the trunk. 
Many casts have been made of the restored work, 
which naturally go far to justify such superficial 
criticism as that “Gothic art is admirable in de- 
tail, but wanting in ensemble.” 


A new edition of M. Henry Havard’s Voyage 
aua Villes Mortes du Zuyderzee is just published 
by Messrs. Plon. The region described, though 
within easy distance of the principal European 
capitals, is now almost entirely unknown. “There 
are not perhaps,” says M. Havard, and his state- 
ment has never been challenged by the Dutch 
press, “ ten persons in Holland who have made the 
whole journey, and among foreign artists, writers, 
and tourists, there is not a single one.” Meantime 
the sea-sand is fast covering the district once the 
cradle of the maritime power of the Netherlands, 
and the remains of the old towns of the Zuyderzee 
will soon have disappeared beneath the tangled 
weeds. It is, therefore, much to be wished that, 
although M. Havard has given an exhaustive and 
sympathetic account of all he saw, some English 
writer should do for this illustrious swamp what 
Mr. Basil Champneys has done for that quiet 
corner of our coast where a few famous old towns 
rich in association with the palmy days of Eng- 
land’s naval glory are sleeping through their 
venerable old age far from the beaten track of 
tourists and holiday-makers. 


Tue Abbé Moigno’s translation of Professor 
Tyndall’s Lectures on Light is evidently a labour 
of love. The lectures are described by the trans- 
lator, who also expresses the highest admiration 
for the clearness and transparency of the Pro- 
fessor’s ideas and phrases, as a method, of teaching 
at once analytical and synthetical “really new and 
admirable in itself.” The work, published by 
M. Gauthier Villars, is very sumptuously got up. 


To-pay, writes the Perseveranza of the 23rd ult., 
the studio of Manzoni was thrown open to the 
critics of Milan, who made quite a public pil- 
grimage to visit the house of the illustrious author 
of the Promess? Sposit. The students of the Liceo 
Parini brought two crowns, one of flowers with 
silver leaves, the other of laurel tied with black 
ribbon, both bearing appropriate inscriptions. 
These they deposited at the foot of his portrait. 


Tue special Commission of the French Academy 
has awarded the Thérouanne prize to M. Fustel 
de Coulanges, and has proposed that a prize should 
likewise be given to M. Charles Yriarte for his 
book entitled Za Vie dun Patricien de Venise au 
seizieme siecle. 

M. pe Loreprit has at length permitted his 
muse to woo him from the sterner pursuits 6f 
political life, and has produced a new poem in 
ottava rima, occupying eighteen columps of the 
feuilleton of the Univers, This journal, long de- 
prived of his assistance, is doubtless fully com- 
per by the present effusion, in which M. de 

orgeril has given the rein to his fancy, and, 
indeed, extended the same licence to his versifica- 





tion, taking, as a French critic observes, thirteen 
feet if twelve are not enough forhim. The 

is founded on the legend of the Caliph Moham- 
med-al-Maddhy, who being advised for a cure of 
intolerable sadness to put on the shirt of a happy 
man, travelled all over the world in search of this 
scarce being, and at last found him only to discover 
that he had no shirt. La Recherche du Bonheur 
as M. de Lorgeril’s poem is entitled, abounds in 
political allusions, being especially severe on a 
country 


“ Ow tout est disposé pour contenter le eceur ; 
Le peuple n’a de lois que ce qu'il veut en faire ; 
La légalité régne avee la liberté; 
Toutes deux pour lien cnt la fraternité.” 
The sneer would, perhaps, be more cutting if the 
verses were better polished. 


Ir is announced from Bonn that Dr. Schénfeld, 
Director of the Observatory at Mannheim, has 
accepted the chair of Astronomy in the university, 
and the directorship of the Observatory at Bonn, 
as the successor of his former teacher, the late 
distinguished Professor Argelinder. At Vienna, 
a vacancy in the chair of Astronomy has also been 
caused by the appointment of Dr. Theodor von 
Oppolzer to the post of director of the Observatory 
at Gotha, which had been rendered illustrious by 
the high reputation of its last holder, the eminent © 
astronomer Professor Hansen. 


Dr. RicHarD PretscHMANN has published -at 
Leipzig a monograph on Hermes Trismegistus 
from Egyptian, Greek and Oriental sources. 


Proressor Roprico AmApor DE Los Rios 
contributes to the Revista de la Universidad de 
Madrid a study of the Arabic inscription on the 
Puerta de las Palmasin the Cathedral of Cordova. 
A careful examination of the black marble itself 
has enabled Seftor Los Rios to correct some mis- 
takes into which both Condé and Gayangos were 
led by inaccurate transcripts. The paper itself 
forms part of a forthcoming work on the Arabic 
inscriptions of Cordova, a companion to the 
volume on those of Seville, issued during the pre- 
sent year by the same industrious scholar. 


A REMARKABLE sale took placeat Messrs. Sptheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge's on the 10th ult. and 
following days, of the collection formed by Mr. 
Lewis Pocock, illustrative of the Life and Times 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson. It comprised above 
forty letters of the great lexicographer, beside 
some interesting autographs of his contemporaries. 
Johnson’s letters averaged in price from 5/. to 7/., 
with the exception of some of special interest. 
His memorable letter to Mr. James Macpherson, 
beginning, “Mr. James Macpherson, I received 
your foolish and impudent note. Whatever in- 
sult is offered me I will do my best to repel, and 
what I cannot do for myself the law shall do for 
me. I will not desist from detecting what I 
think a cheat from any fear of the menaces of a 
ruflian.” This letter, perhaps the most bitter he 
ever penned, sold for 30/. The original manu- 
script plan of his Dictionary, with corrections by 
his own hand, 577. A short scheme for com- 
piling a new Dictionary of the English language, 

ars the draft of the above, entirely in the auto- 
graph of Dr. Johnson, 57/. A beautiful and 
pious prayer written in the year he died, 8 
guineas. Consideration on Corn, an essay in his 
own hand, 22/. The Bible he habitually used, 
131. The celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield 
(printed) 13 guineas. The note-book in which 
Boswell daily chronicled Dr. Johnson’s sayings 
and doings, 477. A MS. account of the Shak- 
sperian Forgery, in the handwriting of Dr. Ireland, 
701. Mr. Thrale’s Library at Streatham with 
eal 15 guineas; and the Boswell Family 

icture, 10 guineas, Among the autographs, 
those of the actress Kitty Clive were most 
sought after. A letter of hers to David Garrick 
sold for 30 guineas, another for 13 guineas, and 
her portrait engraved by Mosley, 10/. The 
sale realised 1,558/. 5s. 
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Tre library of Mr. Ernst Benzon was sold on the 
24th ult.at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinsonand Hodge's, 
comprising fine specimens of early printing and 
manuscript :—A fine copy of the Story of the most 
Noble and Worthy Kynge Arthur and of his 
Knyghtes of the Round Table, black letter, 1557, 
941.; Biblia sacra Latina, on vellum, Ven.: Jenson, 
1476, 3701.; Biblia Germanica, first edition, with- 
out date, place, or printer’s name, 75/.; Brblia 
sacra Germanica, without date, 1475-5, 521. ; 
the Coverdale Bible, a very fine copy, 360/. (was 
sold in 1873 for 400/.); the “ Vinegar” Bible, 
6 guineas. Among the other works were the 
second edition of Shakspere, London, 1682, 62/. ; 
the third, London, 1664, 69/.; Shalspere’s Works, 
edited by Halliwell, 71/., and his Poems, 1640, 
651.; Dugdale’s Monasticon, 100/.; Dickens's 
Works, first edition, 65/.; Ritson’s publications, 
721.; Psalterium Latinum, MS. of the fourteenth 
tentury, 791. 


On the 29th ult., Messrs. Sotheby sold the collec- 
tion of autographs belonging to Dr. A. Callaghan :— 
Luerezia Borgia, letter to Pope Alexander VI. re- 
lative to a quarrel with the nuns of Viterbo (she 
signs herself, her “ obediente figuola e servetrice),” 
112. Oliver Cromwell (hopes “ that these poor 
wasted cuntries may be freed from the burden of 
the army”), 107. 15s. Queen Elizabeth, fine letter 
of three pages to Henry IV. of France, thanking 
him for his portrait, and ending with profession of 
diligence in his service, 51/7. Galileo, a scientific 
letter to his pupil Benedetto Castelli, giving a 
calculation of the orbits of Jupiter’s satellites 
(Stelle Medicee), and referring to the tortures to 
which he has been subjected by the Inquisition, 
211. 15s. Marie Antoinette, 7/.15s. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, letter to M. de la Mothe begging him to 
speak to the King of France, and trying to induce 
him to send some help to her poor kingdom, 48/. 
Napoleon I., note of five lines, 347. Lord Nelson 
to Lady Hamilton, dated September 26, 1805; 

robably the last he ever wrote, 217. Nicholas 
Pain, 107. Rubens, 127. Original manuscript 
of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, with the 
many alterations, corrections and erasures and 
variations from the poem as now printed (from the 
Penn collection sold 1854). The names of 
Caesar and Tully are erased, and Cromwell and 
Milton substituted. This interesting MS. was 
purchased by Sir William Fraser for 230/. The 
sale finished with the manuscript of Charles 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, 551. Amount of the 
sale, 9777. 9s. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Unper the title of The Belgian Society of 
Dredging and Marine Exploration, a society has 
been formed for the systematic exploration of the 
North Sea. The annual subscription is to be 
15 francs. The materials as collected are to be 
submitted to various scientific men who have 
made the different departments their special 
study, and are afterwards to go to form a central 
collection accessible to all the members. Dupli- 
cate specimens not required for this purpose are 
to be sold each year at one of the meetings of 
the society. The circular which has been issued 
suggests that, by means of such a society, Beleium 


‘may be able to contribute its share to the advance- 


ment of that branch of science for which so much 
has been done by our own countrymen. We 
need not say that we wish it every success. 


Tue American Association for the Exploration 
of Palestine are sending out their mow | expedi- 
tion. It will be commanded by Colonel James 
©. Lane, who will be accompanied by the Rev. 
Selah Merrill as archaeologist, and by Mr. Rudolph 
Meyer as assistant surveyor. It is reckoned that 
two years will complete the 4,000 square miles of 
Eastern Palestine. The work will be on the 
same scale as that of the English party. The 
Society have set aside a sum of 30,000 dollars, 
guaranteed or paid up, for survey purposes, 





Lievr. Conver has cleared up a point of some 
interest with regard to Ascalon. Benjamin of 
Tudela mentions that the present site is that of 
the new town “ built by Ezra the priest,” the old 
town being at four parasangs’ distance from the 
shore. Professor Pusey also called attention 
some time ago to the fact that in the year 536 
there was a Bishop of Ascalon and a Bishop of 
Maiumas Ascalon—that is, “Ascalon by the 
Sea.” There were thus two mediaeval places 
known as Ascalon. Lieut. Conder has found, in 
the hills north of Beit Jibrin, a ruin called Khir- 
bet Ascalon at such a distance from the shore as 
seems to correspond with the four parasangs. 
These are the remains of a Christian church or 
convent, probably of the fifth or sixth century. 
No earlier ruins are mentioned. The discovery 
clears up the uncertainty caused by the two Chris- 
tian Ascalons, and seems to leave the biblical 
Ashkelon where tradition has always placed it, on 
the sea-shore. 


Tur Messager du Midi announces that the 
French African expedition, which is«to take up 
the thread of Livingstone’s labours, will sail from 
Toulon on September 1. It will be under the 
command of M. Safforzan de Brazza, and will be 
accompanied by two natives of the Gaboon. 


Dr. Oscar Fraas, Director of the Natural 
History Museum at Stuttgart, and Professor of 
Geology in the University, is at present at Beyrout, 
where, in conformity with the express desire of 
Rustem Pasha, he will shortly enter upon a 
careful scientific exploration of the Lebanon, more 
especially in regard to the geognostic features of 
the district. At the Pasha’s desire he will also 
superintend the construction of a geological map 
of the mountain. 


Tue month of May was marked by the occur- 
rence of considerable volcanic disturbance in dif- 
ferent parts of southern Europe and western Asia, 
and from Smyrna we learn that the little town of 
Tschikli, near Uschak, and the neighbouring village 
of Tara have been wholly destroyed by an earth- 
quake. The greater number of the inhabitants 
succeeded in escaping to the open fields beyond, 
but upwards of 200 individuals, chiefly young 
children and old or infirm persons, were buried 
in the ruins of their houses. 


At a recent meeting of the Lower Rhine 
Natural History and Physical Society, Professor 
Rath drew attention to the fall of sand and ashes 
which had been observed during the last week of 
March along the coasts of Norway as far north as 
Helgeland and Norland, and across Sweden to the 
immediate neighbourhood of Stockholm. Their 
voleanic origin had at once been determined by 
Professor Kjerulf, who hazarded the opinion that 
they had been carried by the wind from Iceland, 
a conjecture which derived support from the fact 
that manifestations of volcanic disturbance had 
occurred on the island at the time of the Scandi- 
navian fall. The ashes, which were slimy or 
glutinous to the touch, fell in some parts of Ber- 
genhuus in such quantities as to conceal in one 
night the snow-covered surfaces of hills and valleys 
under a thick grayish-brown deposit. When ex- 
amined under the microscope many of the particles 
were found to be prismatic, nacreous and somewhat 
compressed ; and intermingled in the general mass 
were vitreous filaments, which appeared to consist 
of tubular pores enclosed in cylindrically striated 
walls. Beside these vitreous bodies, particles of 
augite, sanidine and olivine were also present. 
And thus in many essential characteristics the 
Scandinavian ashes resemble the so-called “ Hair 
of the Goddess Pele,” a filamentous mass which is 
sometimes carried by the wind across the entire 
breadth of the large island of Hawaii, and is 
thrown up both from the Hawaiian Lava Lake, 
Mauno Lao, and the crater of Mokua-Weo-Weo. 
This is not the first time that Icelandic ash 
showers have reached Norway, for in the eruption 
of the volcano of Katugja, in Southern Iceland, 
which occurred in 1625, showers of ashes fell at 





Bergen, while in the eruption of Hekla in 1693, 
a considerable part of the Faroe Islands and cer- 
tain districts of Norway were covered with yol- 
canic sand and ashes. 


THE Allgemeine Zeitung draws attention to the 
value of a Russian treatise on Russian Policy in 
Central Asia, by Dr. Grigorjew, Professor of 
Oriental History at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, which has been transferred in a German 
form to the pages of the Russian Revue (1875). 
Professor Grigorjew was for many years at the 
head of the Government of the Kirghis Kasais 
of the Transuralian Steppes, and his practical 
acquaintance with the people, coupled with his 
knowledge of the history of the East, and the poli- 
tical relations of Russia with the nations of Cen- 
tral Asia, makes his work a valuable contribution 
to the literature of a subject which, constantly as 
it is discussed, has not been often treated by any 
one so well qualified to elucidate it. 


Tur Kélnische Zeitung reports that Dr. Nachti- 
gall, the distinguished African traveller, has been 
entertained ata grand banquet given in his honour 
at Rome by the Roman Geographical Society, at 
which several of the notabilities of the city were 
present. In replying to the complimentary address 
of the Vice-President of the Society, Senator 
Amati, Dr. Nachtigall pointed out the great ad- 
vantages to trade, and the ifportant results to 
science which may be expected from the labours 
of the expedition to Central Africa that has been 
planned by the Society, and will shortly be sent 
out at the expense of the Italian Government. 
Dr. Nachtigall has recently returned from a 
journey through Fezzan, Bornu, Wadai, and 
Darfur, and in the course of his address he gave 
the Society much interesting and new information 
in regard to these districts, which, it is under- 
stood, will soon be made public. 


From the same journal we learn that the Em- 
peror of the Brazils has presented Professor Vir- 
chow with a highly interesting collection of 
skeletons and skulls, together with many curious 
remains of the industrial arts of the Brazilian 
Indians found in ancient graves, caverns, mounds, 
and barrows. 








AN UNPUBLISHED SPEECH OF LORD WENTWORTH, 


We print from a copy taken by Mr. 8. R. Gar- 
diner from the MS. in the Bodleian Library, a 
notable speech of Lord Wentworth which appears 
to have been wholly unnoticed, though it is men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of the Tanner MSS. (Ixxii., 
fol. 8300). The MS. is not strictly contemporary, 
but was probably written about the time of the Re- 
storation. The genuineness of the speech, how- 
ever, is indisputable, and its recovery will be 
welcome to those who are aware how little is 
known of Wentworth’s thoughts during the years 
intervening between his ceasing to be a member 
of the House of Commons and his — of 
the office of Lord Deputy of Ireland. The speech 
will explain itself, eons here and there a word 
or a phrase seems to have slipped out, and it is, 
therefore, enough to mention that it was pro- 
bably delivered on December 30, 1628, and 
to draw attention to the curious echoes of 
the first speech of the previous session, ex- 
pressions relating to his imprisonment for the 
forced loan, which show that he was not ashamed 
of his past actions, and to the paragraph about 
the Bishops, which enables us to form a pre 

good guess at the impression which would be left 
on his mind by the action of the next session in 
ecclesiastical matters. On the whole, to an atten- 
tive reader, this speech wil. serve as a link be- 
tween the speeches in the House of Commons in 
1628, and his letters as Lord Deputy of Ireland. 
No one questions that Wentworth shifted his 
ground during these years, The only point at 
issue is, whether he did so gradually under the 
influence of external events ; or, whether he did so 
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—s under the influence of ambition and self- 
will. 


Dec. 1628. Thomas Lord Viscount Wentworth’s 
speech when he first sate Lord President of the 
North. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen,—Much reading or 
affected elegance in speech are seldom heard without 
some mixture of ostentacion or levity; the modest 
sense, therefore, of my own weakness, the gravity of 
the persons, the dignity of the place, move us to be- 
come conformable to the rule of the architect, 
Minerve propter virtutem sine deliciis aedificia con- 
stitui decet. Indeed, natural, substantial plainness 
many times persuades, prevails most with sad 
judgments ; nay, it seems, at least in the opinion 
of these times, even best becoming the Goddess of 
wisdom and eloquence herself. Without any shadow 
or light of art then, I must sett forth myself before 
you this day for the most obliged man in the world ; 
an evident, a manifest truth; my testimonies are your 
own great trusts. We frequently eommunicated in 
diverse Parliaments ; your chearfull affections en- 
larged not present alone, but in my confinement—in 
a degree exile—when I was as infeccion to others, you 
vouchsafed then again to take me into your bosoms. 
What confidence greater? Or what affection warmer ? 
But cast the free bounties of my gracious master into 
the other scale ; there weigh me, within the space of one 
year a bird, a wandring bird cast out of the nest, a 
prisoner, planted here again in my own soil amongst 
the companions of my youth; my house honoured, 
myself entrusted with the rich dispensacion of a 
soveran goodness, nay, assured of all these before 
I ask’d, before I thought of any. Can you show 
me so sudden, so strange variety in a private 
fortune? Tell me was there ever such over-mea- 
sure? The like credit given to so weak a 
debtor? Baulked indeed before I begin, owing more 
both to King and people than I shall ever be able 
to repay to either. Yet to the joint individual 
wellbeing of Soverainty and of subjeccion do I here 
vow all my cares and diligences through the whole 
course of this my ministry. I confess I am not 
ignorant how some distemper’d minds have of late very 
farr endeavoured to divide the consideracions of the 
two ; as if their ends were distinct, nat the same, nay 
In Opposition ; a monstrous, a prodigious birth of a 
licentious conception ; for so we should become all 
head or all members. But, God be praised, human 
wisdom, common experience, Christian religion teach 
us farr otherwise. 

“Princes are to be indulgent, nursing fathers to 
their people ; their modest liberties, their sober rights 
ought to be precious in their eies, the branches of 
their government be for shadow for habitacion, the 
comfort of life, repose, safe and still under the pro- 
teccion of their scepters. Subjects on the other side 
ought with solicitous eyes of jealousy to watch over 
the prerogatives of a Crown; the authority of a King 
is the key-stone which closeth up the arch of order 
and government, which contains each part in due re- 
lacion to the whole, and which once shaken, infirm’d, 
ail the frame falls together into a confused heap of 
foundation and battlement of strength and beauty. 
Furthermore subjects must lay down their lives for 
the defence of Kings freely, till those offer out of their 
store freely like our best grounds, Qui majore ubertate 
gratiam quietis referre solent. 

“ Verily these are those mutual intelligences of love 
and proteccion descending, and loyalty ascending, 
which should pass, be the entertainments between a 
King and his people. Their faithfull servants must 
look equally on both, weave, twist these two together 
in all their counsells, study, labour to preserve each 
without diminishing or enlarging either, and by ran- 
ning in the worn, wonted channells, treading the 
ancient bounds, cutt off early all disputes from betwixt 
them. For whatever he be which rayells forth into 
questions the right of a King and of a people, shall 
never be able to wrap them up again into the comeli- 
ness and order he found them. 

“So I trust you see that by this great access of 
honour and place, I am not only a stone—so to use a 
word of art—set upon my own bed for continuance, 
for lasting, but acquisitive positus too, gainfully, com- 
modiously seated for the service both of King and 
people. And I take God to witness my chiefest com- 
fort herein is to consider that the occasions whereby 
to express my duties to God, my fuith to my master, 
my love to you will be more frequently put into my 
hands in this than in a privater condicion, which I 





beseech God I may do as I ought, as I infinitely desire 
to travail under and out of these great obligacions 
with vertue, truth and thankfullness. 

“ Give me leave, therefore, as one who comming forth 
of the sweets, the ease of a private life, already feel 
the weight that presseth upon me, to charge, to adjure 
you each one, by those tender respects which have 
hitherto, and shall still move me rather to serve you 
uprightly than myself profitably, by those dear affec- 
cions which you have ever born me, by the care you 
ought to have of him that will very gladly spend and 
be spent for you; by the private interest of your 
selves and posterity, not to leave me, shrink from me 
now when I have most need of you; but by your 
counsell, by your paines, to be still assisting, aiding 
towards the performance of this so excellent, so 
necessary a duty; surely it is the strongest engage- 
ment any mortal man can put upon me; this is my 
greatest ambition, above any earthly thing to serve 
his Mat*, and you acceptably and fruitfully. I 
challenge your best help then, I require it of you; 
you will not as friends, you may not as Christians, 
you cannot as lovers of your countrie deny it me. 

‘So as in full affiance thereof, I will leave my self, 
and observe some rules which concerne the place; a 
distinction by which I shall futurely govern my self ; 
for in relation to my own person, never President ex- 
pected so little; in relation to this place, never any 
more jealous of the honour of his master, never any 
that lookd for more. 

“Unity inwards amongst ourselves; uniform justice 
outwards to such as come before us, are I trust the 
Boni Genii, the acquir'd habits of this Council. I 
shall by the way then only do them reverence, entirely 
submitt myself to their skill, their equal regiment, 
and so to pass on to the bleeding evill, which unless 
it be stanched, closed by a ready, a skilfull hand, 
will quickly let out the very vitals of this Court, I 
mean prohibitions; the necessity whereof cries not 
alone to us that are judges to attend the cure, but as 
you have heard, his Mat himself requires it of us. 

“Well, the disease is recoverable; the remedies I 
propound are two; the first to assume nothing to 
ourselves but what is our own, being ever mindfull 
that the voice which speaks here is vor ad licitum; we 
ean go no farther than our instruccions lead us, move 
only within their circle; once take wandring planets 
out of that sphere, presently the interposicion of other 
courts shadow, eclipse the influence, the beams of this. 
Assure yourselves, the way to loose what we have is 
to embrace more than belongs to us. You that are 
of the fee must guide us herein, you are answerable 
for it, it is expected from your learning and experience, 
and therefore I am confident you will carefully in- 
tend it. 

“ Secondly, we must apply a square courage to our 
proceedings, not fall away as water spilt upon the 
ground, from that which is once justly, warrantably 
done ; nor yet give off upon prohibicions till the suitor 
hath the fruit of his plaint, for the Commonwealth hath 
no more interest herein than that justice be done, whether 
with us or elsewhere it skills not; the inherent rights 
of a subject are no waies touched upon here; these 
are only disputes betwixt courts, actuated many times 
out of heat, nay out of wantoness. And thus the seats 
of justice, which should nourish, establish a per- 
fect harmony betwixt the head,the members, and 
amongst themselves, degenerate, beccme instruments 
of strife, of separacion, whiles these iuries, like that 
enraged Turnus in the Poet, catch what comes first to 
hand, tear up the very bounderstoncs set by the 
sobriety of former times, and hurl them at their fel- 
lows in government: and therefore I will declare this 
point clearly, that albeit none before me reverenced 
the law and the Professors of it more, having the 
honour to be descended from a Chief Justice myself, 
yet if we here take ourselves to be within, they there 
conceive us to be out of our instruccions, I shall no 
more acknowledge them to be our judges, than they us 
to be theirs, but with all due respect to their persons, 
must in these questions of jurisdiction appeal to his 
Mat, the soverain judge of us all. Neither do I this 
barely in relation to my master’s command, but to re- 
tain in ourselves a capacity, 1*t, to serve you, for if we 
yield up our arms, how shall we exercise our vertue 
amongst you? 2, in consideration of the good and 
benefit of these parts, for surely however some may 
desire a dissolucion of this court, yet I persuade myself 
so soon as the number, the heat of small suites carried 
farr remote at great charges were multiplied amongst 
them, they would confess their ancestours to have been 





much wiser who peticioned, gave a subsidy fcr erecting 
the Provinciall Court, than themselves who are now 
so much for the taking them away. May the tent of 
this court then be enlarged, the curtains drawn out, the 
stakes strengthned, yet no farther than shall be for a 
covering to the common tranquillity, a shelter to the 
poor and innocent from the proud and insolent. 

“To this end must I not only profess my entire 
filial obedience to the Church, but also covet a sound, 
a close conjunction with the grave, the Reverend 
clergy, that they to us, we to them, may as twinsad- 
minister help to each other; that ecclesiastical and 
civil constitutions, the two sides of every state, may 
not stand alone by themselves upon their own single 
walls, subject to cleave, fall in sunder, but joind 
strongly bound together in the angle—where his 
Mat under God is the Mistress of the Corner—the 
whole frame may rise up unitate ordinata, both in the 
spirituals and in the temporals. 

“To this end and no other must I encourage you, 
the Deputy Lieftenants, to proceed roundly to see the 
arms of the County fully furnishd, I say encourage, in 
regard some quicker sighted than those that liv’d before 
them conceive the law to be scant in that point ; 
Reverentius est credere quam scire is anold rule 1 could 
wish were more practis'd nowadaies as well in mat- 
ters of State as Religion; for admitt the law were 
defective, yet then it will be confessed a necessary 
service for the State, for the defence of ourselves, 
wives, and children, so as we might manifest more 
discretion to wink at it than thus narrowly to pry 
into it. But the truth of the case is farr otherwise, 
his Mate hath power coercive. Let no prevaricating 
spirit flatter itself, it must be obedient ; for after I 
saw the statute of 5 H.4—not printed, I confess— 
therein, even upon the Peticion of the Commons them- 
selves in Parlament, authority given the King to 
appoint Commissioners of array for taking view of 
arms, charging all degrees of men, raising moneys 
for maintaining them at their discretions; nay yet 
more to imprison the refusers, to destrain upon their 
lands for the summs so imposed upon them; I had 
not then onley the moderacion of our ancestours in 
singular recommendacions, who never question’d, 
repin’d at these necessary provisions for the honour 
the safety of the kingdom ; but plainly said they were 
the wise, intelligent men, and we of these later times 
the ignorant, the misconceiving. 

“Again to the same, and no other end must I 
awaken you that be the Justices of the Peace to be- 
come vigilant in the execucion of your charges, who— 
being still upon the place—should seasonably wipe 
from the face of this government the very complexions 
towards disorder and idleness ; I say awaken you, in 
regard you have alwaies owd an account unto this 
Council of your proceedings, we must call upon you 
for it, we shall strictly require it at your hands, albeit 
I am well assured the sense of your own honours and 
conscience will be quicker persuaders to you herein 
than any thing which can move from hence. 

“Next must I come to the practisers before us; 
amongst them, Mr Attorney, you are the eye of the 
Court, to look abrode upon the pressure of the 
grievances of the subject, to bring delinquents to 
justice, that so the oppressed may go'free. There is 
a band of Escheators, Feodaries, Undersheriffs, Clerks 
of the Market, Attorneys, Registers, Builiffs, and such 
like, which snatch on the right hand, and are hungry, 
eat on the left and are not satisfied. It is befitting 
the integrity, the watches expected from you to be a 
means their fees be reduced to moderacion and cer- 
tainty ; severity must effect it; these nettles gently 
touch’d, sting, bite; taken up with a closer hand loose 
their heat, their venom; this fartherance you have 
towards the work that we will thoroughly join with 
you in the undoing this heavy burthen ; therefore if 
you slip, grow remiss in your duty you are the more 
to be blamed. So much to you alone. 

“In the second place, I must admonish you with 
the rest, that your pleeding be here heard with just 
regard to the dignity of this Court. The rules I will 
give you for the present are not many ; they are these. 
First, that you do that for one another which we will 
do for you all, hear out patiently one side with- 
out interupcion, so may you with better order, more 
advantage, defend your clients’ cause ; secondly, touch 
not upon the by, the person, the adverse party, but 
keep close to the matter ; else you will appear more to 
study the passion of your client, than the respect you 
owe us, the civility you owe to yourselves. He that 
pleads more with foul language than reason imminu- 
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cionem patitur saith the Law. So say I too. Thirdly, 
in the of suits to a hearing, move nothing 
against the constant, ordinary rules of the Court; I 
shall take it for a great presumpcion in any man that 
offers it. 4'”. After publicacion, the proof before your 
eyes, inform truth, else your reward must be such as 
will little please you ; neither shall it serve fora cloak 
either of your malice, or negligence to say, ‘it is in 
my brief ;’ where it is your part in this case to take 
informacion forth of the books themselves. Look to 
it then, I say, and remember what Papinian recites : 
Advocatum ordine motum ex falsd recitacione. These 
rules observ’d you will become worthy of your calling 
indeed, which certainly is one of the noblest ; for what 

ter comfort greater honour than for a man by 
those abilities God hath lent him above others to vin- 
dicate silly naked truth from the vizard, the blemish, 
craft and power might put upon her. 

“Finally, I do here offer myself an instrument for 
good in every man’s hand, he that thus useth me most 
hath the most of my heart, even to the meanest man 
within the whole jurisdiccion; and then excite all to 
lay aside to forget private respects, to join hands 
and hearts, that we may go on chearfully as one man 
in the service of the publick, for where the thoughts 
of particulars are sever’d then the common business is 
in danger to be jointly lost. These are those waies 
which travail’d with integrity diligence and persever- 
ance shall undoubtedly lead in a direct line to the 
honour of his Ma‘, bring wealth and peace to his 
people ; put upon this Court the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness; and shew those wanton gal- 
lants that alwaies fly upon the superior powers that 
are next them, the necessity, the comfort of being 
govern’d by and under it. Thus may we walk and 
not faint ; thus may we run and not be weary. 

“Methinks I hear now the envious viper mordens in 
silentio whisper there is a great space betwixt promise 
and performance ; it may be, I confess, the objeccion of 
wisedom too; therefore I end all with a suit I have to 
make ; which is that in my particular you will proceed 
prudently, severely, give no credit to your ears, farther 
than charity wills, which is to hope the best, but call 
to witness your eyes too; for I had much rather you 
should take me from the original life of that faithful- 
ness, that diligence, wherewith I shall express myself 
in your service, than from these weak draughts, these 
imperfect copies of my words.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHO WAS THE JUDGE WHO COMMITTED PRINCE 
HENRY ? 
Athenaeum Club: May 25, 1875. 

In your review of Mr. Gairdner’s Houses of 
Lancaster and York (in your number of May 8, 
1875, p. 470) you notice the author's unwilling- 
ness to give up the traditionary view of history, 
and, among other instances, you observe that “the 
stories about Henry V.’s youth can have very 
little foundation; for that about Judge Gascoigne 
Lord Campbell can only quote the constant tra- 
dition of Westminster Hall!” Mr. Gairdner gives 
the story without naming the judge, in which he 
is right, for the earliest published account gives 
no name; but in his reply to your review 
(Acapemy, May 22, 1875, p. 532) he also incor- 
rectly names Sir W. Gascoigne as the judge in 
question. He defends the introduction of the 
story on the ground that he saw no substantial 
ground for disbelieving it. 

The ground for disbelieving it is, of course, 
that it was first told at least 140 years after it is 
supposed to have taken place. But the ground for 
giving Sir W. Gascoigne the credit of it is still 
weaker; and I trust you will allow me space to 
state the true ground on which the story rests, 
and to show that if the tale is really true, my 
ancestor, Sir John Markham, was more probably 
the hero of it than Sir W. Gascoigne. 

The incident was first related by Sir Thomas 
Elyot, in a book entitled The Governor, designed 
to instruct great men in good morals and to re- 
prove their vices, and dedicated to Henry VIII. 
The Governor was published in 1544, and in it the 
version of the story is that a servant of the Prince 
of Wales was arraigned before the Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, that the Prince interfered 
and threatened the judge, who committed him to 
the King’s Bench prison. The next author who 
told the story was Hall, in his Chronicle, which 
was published in 1548. He says that the Prince 
struck the judge with his fist in the face. Baker, 
in his Chronicle, says that the Prince was com- 
mitted to the Fleet, and consequently the outrage 
must have been on a judge of the Common Pleas, 
not of the King’s Bench. None of these retailers 
of the story give any authority. None name the 
judge. All other writers copy either from Elyot 
or Hall; and the name of Gascoigne got mixed 
up with the story because Elyot and Hall mention 
the King’s Bench, of which Gascoigne was Chief 
Justice from 1400 to 1413. 

The subject has been fully discussed by Mr. 
Tyler, who doubts the truth of the story, and by 
Lord Campbell. 

The most reasonable conclusion is that there 
was a tradition among lawyers in the time of 
Henry VIII. that Prince Henry was committed 
by a judge for contempt of court. The details 
were filled up by those who told the story, 
Elyot saying that it took place in the Court of 
King’s Bench, Baker in that of Common Pleas, 
Hall that the Prince struck the judge, Shakspere 
that, at his coronation, Henry V. magnanimously 
forgave him. The latter incident cannot be true 
of either Gascoigne or Markham. Gascoigne was 
dismissed from his office by Henry V. on March 29, 
1413, eight days after his accession, and before his 
coronation. Markham died in 1409. 

Now there is no collateral evidence whatever in 








favour of Gascoigne and the King’s Bench, to 
support that version of the tradition among the 
lawyers. But there is collateral evidence to 
support the version of Baker, that the hero of the 
story was @ judge of the Common Pleas. 

Sir John Markham, a puisne judge of Common 
Pleas from 13896 to 1409, had two sons who 
founded two families of Cotham and Sedgebrook, 
and in both families there were traditions, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, that Sir John Markham 
committed Prince Henry to the Fleet for con- 
tempt of court. Francis arkham, of the Cotham 
family, in a book written in 1601 and never pub- 
lished, the original manuscript of which is in my 

ossession, tells the story with Sir John Mark- 

am as the hero. Sir Robert Markham 
of Sedgebrook, a very distant cousin of Francis, 
says, in his diary, now in the British Museum 
(Additional MSS. 20,721), that his father always 
persisted in it, as a tradition in his family, that it 
was Judge Markham whom the Prince struck, for 
which he was committed. Now, these two tradi- 
tions must at least have been derived, by the 
recorders of them, from their fathers who were 
contemporaries of Henry VIII., and are conse- 
gonty quite as old as the traditions recorded by 

lyot and Hall. 

Thus, the evidence in favour of Gascoigne rests 
solely upon a version of a legal tradition as told 
by Elyot and Hall. The evidence in favour of 
Markham rests on the version of the same legal 
tradition as told by Baker, corroborated by two 
distinct family traditions handed down in two 
separate families descended respectively from an 
elder and a younger son of Judge Markham. 

I claim, therefore, that if a story first told 140 
years after the event is to be received at all, the 
evidence in favour of Sir John Markham being 
the hero of it is stronger than the evidence in 
favour of Sir William Gascoigne. 

OCrements R, MARKHAM. 








THE AFFINITIES OF THE GIPSIES WITH 1HE JATS. 
Paris : May 28, 1875. 

The AcapEmy of March 27 last published an 
interesting letter which only came to my know- 
ledge a few days ago. In this letter Mr. Richard 
Burton, F.R.G.S., claims the priority in indentify- 
ing the Gipsies or Tsigans with the Jat of the 
banks of the Indus, whose name, he adds, is pro- 
nounced Dyat. The question has lately been 
treated at length (25 pages in 8vo, almost entirely 
consecrated to this subject) by Professor J. de 
Goeje, of Leyden, who attributes the first idea of 
this identification to Mr. Pott in 1853, as is stated 
in the AcapEmy of February 27, in a short article 
mentioning this Dutch Contribution to the History 
of the Gipsies. 

Mr. Burton, who has wandered far and wide in 
the valley of the Indus, and has much frequented 
the Jats, published in 1849 a grammar of the 
Jataki dialect (41 pages), which contains an 
interesting classification of this race, reproduced 
in his letter, and, in 1851, a volume upon Sindh— 
Sindh and the Races that Inhabit the Valley of the 
Indus—in which he starts the theory of a pro- 
bable relationship between the Jats and the 
Gipsies, as proved in the extracts which he com- 
mences by giving of this work. 

Allow me to claim a still earlier a 
(dating from 1849), and to begin by establishing 
exactly the share belonging to each. ~ 

Professor Pott, in his great work, Die Zigeuner, 
vol. i. (1844), p. 62, had spoken of the tradition 
mentioned by Ferdoussy, by the Tarikh-Guzydeh, 
and “ by another .. .” hat is to say, by the Modj- 
mel-al-Tevarykh, according to which Bahram- 
Gur, King of Persia, had caused ten or twelve 
thousand musicians, designated in two at least of 
these three texts under the name of Lurt, to 
come from India. One or two other names, of 
which it is not necessary to speak, are added to 
this one (see pp. 41-42 of my memoir, published 
in 1849, and mentioned by and by). 
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Five years later, Professor Pott, coming back to 
the subject in his article “ Ueber die Zigeuner” 
published,as a second supplement to his great work, 
in the Zeitschrift der Deut. Morgenl. Gesellschaft, 
vol, iii. 1849, said (p. 826) :— 


“Concerning the tradition of which I spoke, vol. i. 
p. 62, of the transmigration of Indian musicians into 
Persia, ordered by Bahram-Gur, and set forth in the 
Shahnameh, a tradition which is applied perhaps 
rightly to the Zigeuner, I owe to Fleischer a very 
interesting notice, and wholly unknown to me 
hitherto, drawn from Hamza Ispahani, Gottwaldt 
edition, 1834 [p. 40 of the translation of Gottwaldt], 
according to which Bahram-Gur, for the pleasure of 
his subjects, caused twelve thousand musicians, those 
designated by the name of Zuth, to come from India. 
They are called Luri in the Shahnamch, which is a 
proof that Hamza did not simply copy this fact. But 
Fleischer adds what follows relative to the name of 
Zuth, which I have not yet met with anywhere, and 
which was a complete enigma to me: ‘The Kamis 
says that the Zotth are a race of men of Indian 
origin, and that the true pronunciation of this word 
is Djatt, but that the Arabs pronounce it Zotth.’ [See 
notes 3 and 4 at p. 48 of my memoir of 1849, con- 
cerning the rather free translation of this passage of 
the Kamiis.| In the French and Arabic Dictionary, 
by Ellious Bocthor, we find: ‘ Bohémien, Arabe 
vagabond, Tchinghiané, qui dit la bonne aventure, 
vole, etc., is called Zotti at Damascus, plural Zotte.” 


Nothing more. It is clear that, in the identiftca- 
tion of the Djat of India with the Tsigans, Prof. 
Pott’s share is very small up to the present. The 
great Indianist of Halle is rich enough in his 
own learning to be content with what belongs to 
him, and the respect I entertain for him and his 
kind feeling towards me are a sure guarantee that 
he will not be offended at my setting forth my 
claim. 

I think I may say that it is I (thanks, it is true, 
to M. Reinaud) who first treated the question. 
I had published, in 1844, in the Bibliothéque de 
2Ecole des Chartes, a rather long memoir upon 
the Apparition des Bohémiens en Europe (the tirage 
a part, which is long ago exhausted, has fifty-nine 
pages octavo). In 1849, I contributed to the same 
collection a second paper upon the same subject, 
examining especially Eastern Europe, and estab- 
lishing for the first time that the Gipsies were 
in this region at an epoch far anterior to the date 
(about 1417) of their appearance in the West. i 
may add, incidentally, that nearly all those who 
have since spoken of the appearance of the Gipsies 
in Europe have done little more than draw upon 
these two memoirs, without always exactly saying 
what part belonged to me, so that I have often 
had the annoyance of seeing such or such an 
author, Francisque Michel more especially, men- 
tioned afterwards in third-hand notices as the 
original source of what I had written. Now, my 
second memoir (Nouvelles Recherches sur l Appari- 
tion des Bohémiens en Eyrope, 48 pp. in the tirage 
apart, Paris, 1849: Franck, rue de Richelieu, 67) 
ends withan “ Additional Note” of ten very compact 
pages, the principal object of which is precisely 
to identify the Gipsies and the Indian Djath. 

In this note, or appendix, I begin by collecting 
and giving, in French, in order that they may be 
compared, the accounts that Prof. Pott had only 
pointed out, relating to the ten or twelve thousand 
musicians that Bahram-Gur, King of Persia 
(420-440 of our era) had sent for from India, 
that is to say, the tradition related by Ferdoussy 
in the Shahnameh (about 1,000), by the Modjmei- 
al-Tevarykh (about 1126), by the Tarikh-Guzydeh 
(about 1529, for this last I have not been able to 
give the text), and lastly, by Hamza Ispahani, the 
Arabian author whom Prof. Fleischer had just 
made known to Prof. Pott, and who is the oldest 
of all, since he belongs to the tenth century, while 
Prof. Pott —— him to have been posterior to 
Ferdoussy, It is to be remarked that Hamza 
mentions the descendants of the twelve thousand 
musicians as still existing in Persia in his time 
under the name of Zuth, and that Firdoussy says 
the same of the ten thousand Zouri, whom he 





represents as vagabonds and thieves. But the 
new and important point is the name of Zuth 
given to them by the Arabo-Persian author 
of the tenth century; and it is here, as I remark 
in my work (p. 42 of the t#rage a part) “ that the 
real interest commences.” 

I again find this name (p. 44) under the form 
of Djatt and Djatty in a fifth aecount of the same 
matter by the Persian Mirkhond (fifteenth century); 
and, after having remarked that the same name 
is given by the Kamis under the form Zotth as 
the Arabian equivalent of Djatt, an Indian race, 
and that, according to Ellious Bocthor, it serves 
precisely, under the form Zott, to designate the 
Gipsies at Damascus, I start from thence to 
gather from the important Mémoire etc., sur Inde, 
by M. Reinaud, a few data upon the history of 
the Zath or Djatt of India, and to establish, 
pp. 45-48, the probable identity of this race and the 
Gipsies. I repeat that this is precisely the 
essential object of my “ Additional Note.” 

I am not an Orientalist, and besides, as I have 
not failed to mention, this note of ten large pages 
was written when my memoir was already in 
the press. But I had the kind assistance of the 
learned and lamented M. Reinaud, to whose 
memory I am glad here to render my tribute of 
gratitude. , 

Also, the eminent scholar of Leipzig, the same 
who had first opened the way for discovering the 
connexion between the Gipsies and the Djatt, Pro- 
fessor Fleischer, in a general account embracing the 
scientific publications of three years (the same 
Zeitschrift, vol. iv., 1850, p. 452), has not dis- 
dained to mention my work in these terms :— 

“ Bataillard, the author, &c., taking up the sup- 

plement to Pott, published in our journal, iii. pp. 321- 
335, has, with the aid of Reinaud, shown the great 
probability of the upinion that the Zigeuner descend 
from the G’at or G'et, the most ancient inhabitants of 
the North-west of India; and might not the name 
Zigeuner, Zingani, Zingari, Thyyavo, &ec., by the in- 
termedium of the form Gitanos, be derived from the 
name of this people ?” 
This last supposition of Professor Fleischer’s does 
not appear to me admissible, for there is no doubt 
that. Gitanos is derived from Zgipcianos, as 
Gipsies is from Egyptians. 

I come at last to Professor Pott’s article “ Last 
Contributions towards the Knowledge of the Gip- 
sies and their Language,” in the same Zettschraft 
of 1853 (vol. vii., pp. 889-399), mentioned in the 
ACADEMY, quoting Professor de Goeje, as the start- 
ing point for the identification of the Gipsy and the 
Jat. What do we find there upon this subject ? 
The fifteen following lines (p. 893) :— 

“Tam indebted to the obliging friendship of Pro- 
fessor Fleischer of Leipzig (see our Zeitschrift, iii., 
p. 326) for an important passage upon the Zuth of 
Hamza Ispahani, whose Annals are anterior to the 
Schahnameh, as M. Bataillard demonstrates in his 
Nouvelles Itecherches, p. 42. For the origin of the 
Gipsies we ought to consider very attentively these 
Zotth, who, according to what Rédiger communicates 
to me, are also confounded with the Zengi (called also 
Aethiopes, and whose name is even sometimes em- 
ployed for Zingari: see my Zigeuner, i. p. 45). In 
fact, the Zuth appear to be the same as the Jats, or, 
according to the Turkish Kamis, Tchatt, concerning 
whom we find in Elliot, Biogr. Index, i. 270-27 (sic) 
(and especially, bid. in Masson, Journey to Kelat, 
pp. 351-353), an interesting article. See, moreover, 
Reinaud, Mém. sur Inde, 1849, p. 273, note 3 upon 
the Dschats, which may also be compared with the 
Proverb. Arab. of Freytag, vol. ii., p. 580 (communi- 
cated also by Fleischer, to which I must add the 
further statement of Bataillard). Above all, it would 
be very important for us to have some details con- 
cerning their language.” 

Thus the learned professor of Halle here con- 
tents himself with the fresh mention of the pas- 
sage in Hamza, for which he was indebted to 
Fleischer, and with pointing out some fresh 
sources to be consulted for the Zotth, Jats, &c., 
which had been made known to him by the same 
savant, and refers besides to my “further state- 
ments (weitere Auseinandersetzung) ;” and, as he 





afterwards devotes a long page to the analysis of 
the principal part of my Nouvelles Recherches, 
which he had mentioned at full length (pp. 389- 
390), and which he quotes again in aa other 
places, one would think that he had done enough. 

This mention has none the less escaped, accord- 
ing to all appearances, Professor de Goeje, of 
Leyden, who nevertheless was acquainted with 
this passage of Pott (since he mentions it, 
p- 16, so as to induce the belief that the learned 
professor of Halle was the first to establish a con- 
nexion between the Zott or Djatt and the Tsigans), 
and who quotes in several places my long articles 
in the Revue critique on “ Les derniers Travaux 
relatifs aux Bohémiens dans l'Europe Orientale ” 
(of which the tirage a part forms an octavo 
volume of eighty pages, 1872), but who says not 
a word of my work of 1849. This is an omission 
such as the most conscientious savants sometimes 
make; and I do not intend to address a reproach 
to the learned professor of Leyden, whose work 
must besides have all the superiority belonging to 
a deep study made twenty-five years later by a 
most competent Orientalist. But since the ques- 
tion of priority upon this subject has been raised 
in your paper, you will, I think, perceive, in 
perusing what I wrote in 1849, which I send 
you with this letter, that I have a right not to be 
completely forgotten, especially when it concerns 
an interesting point in the history of the Gipsies 
upon which I have hitherto published only some 
fragmentary works, but to the study of which I 
have devoted so many years. 

My letter is already long: allow me, nevertheless, 
to add yet a few more words. Although I have 
in my possession the work of Professor de Goeje 
(the author has had the kindness to send it to me), 
I cannot say that I am acquainted with it, because 
I cannot read Dutch, and have not yet found 
an opportunity of having it translated, which 
I doubly regret under the present circumstances. 
I think, however, that I may say that the point 
treated by the professor of Leyden, and twenty- 
five years ago by myself, although it be already 
sufficiently complex, is only one side of the very 
much more complicated question of the origin of 
the Gipsies, considered in all its bearings. , I hope 
to be able to show that the historical documents 
of Eastern Europe, of Western Asia, and of Egypt 
itself, furnish very important data, hitherto very 
insufficiently considered, upon the question. I 
think I have also the means of giving an explana- 
tion of the word ¢sigan, and of the other names 
approaching to it, more certain and more interest- 
ing than those proposed by Professor de Goeje 
and by Mr. Burton. A 

It is not the less interesting to examine any 
point of the very complex question of the origin 
of the Gipsies, and especially one so important 
as this — to be of their connexion with the 
Jats or Djatt. But this point itself has, so to 
speak, several faces. There is the part belonging 
to erudition in the strict sense, and I think that 
Professor de Goeje has treated it very ably ; but 
there is the ethnological, anthropological and even 
the linguistic part of the subject, which does not 
appear to me to be very far advanced up to the 
present time. It is this part that Mr. Burton has 
handled, and as he has lived in the midst of the 
Jats, he was in some respects in the best con- 
dition for throwing great light upon it; but, on 
the one hand, he ought perhaps to have been 
better acquainted with the Gipsies, and, on the 
other, it does not appear that the connexion be- 
tween the Gipsies and the Jats has occupied him 
much. He has perceived a probable relation be- 
tween these two tribes of men, and he has 
expressed it in half a page; but this is not sufli- 
cient. No doubt in occupying himself specially 
with the Jats, in giving in 1849 a grammar of 
their language (of which I cannot appreciate the 
value, but which did not prevent Professor Pott, in 
1858, from saying that we were wanting in in- 
formation respecting this idiom), in collecting 
some very summary data concerning their division 
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into four tribes, and upon their history and man- 
ners, he has furnished some materials, but mate- 
rials quite insufficient, for a comparison, which ts 
still unmade, between this race and the Gipsies. 
He tells us, for example, that the appearance and 
other peculiarities of this race authorise as pro- 
bable the supposition of a relationship between it 
and the Gipsies. But he does not give us even 
the smallest information respecting the type 
(appearance) of the Jats; and the other “ pecu- 
liarities”” which he does not*explain, and which 
we are obliged to seek in scattered traits, furnish 
such fugitive comparisons that one can conclude 
nothing from them. In reality nearly every tribe 
in India (not to speak of certain tribes in other 
countries) will furnish, when compared with the 
Gipsies, quite as many, if not more, points of re- 
semblance. Indeed this is, more or less, the 
defect of nearly all the comparisons which have 
been made between the Gipsies and such or such 
populations of India; the authors of these com- 

risons are not sufficiently acquainted with the 

ipsies, and their study of the resemblances is 
not sufficiently specific. 

The Jats must belong, I suppose so at least, to 
the Hamite (Chamite), and more particularly to 
the Kouschite stratum of the Hindoo populations, 
and for my part I do not doubt that the Gip- 
sies, although their idiom is connected with the 
Aryan languages of India, belong to this same 
branch of the human species.—I remark, by the 
way, in the division made by Mr. Burton of 
the Jats into four tribes, that one of the districts 
inhabited by the second is called “Kach (Kutch).” 
—But this branch is widely spread in Asia 
and in Africa. It would be necessary, in the 
Kouschite family, to remark the particular traits 
which distinguish, on the one hand, the Jats, on 
the other, the Gipsies, in all the very complex 
affinities allowed by ethnography, and start from 
thence to compare them. This is what remains 
to be done in order to throw light upon this part 
of one side of the question of Gipsy origin. It is 
useless to say that, in following out more particu- 
larly this comparison between the Gipsies and the 
Jats, the other points of comparison that may be 
furnished by other tribes, related or not to the 
Jats, such as that of the Tchangar, for example, 
pointed out by Dr. Trumpp in the Penjab (Mit- 
theil. der Anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, t. ii., 
1872, p. 294, quoted by Miklosich in his third 
Memoir on the Zigeuner, 1873, p. 2), and 
several others, which it would be too long to 
mention, must not be neglected. But all this can 
only be well done in India, and by a person who 
has specially studied the Gipsies of Europe, of 
Eastern Europe especially, and, if possible, those 
of Western Asia and even of Egypt. Unfortu- 
nately, these conditions are very difficult to find. 

Pav Bararnrarp. 


“ PEPYS’ DIARY.” 
York Street, Covent Garden : June 2, 1875. 

In reply to Colonel Cunningham, I can only 
say that he appears to mistake both my rights and 
my claims, and to misapprehend the chief point 
in question. 

Mr. Bright denies that his transcript is a 
duplicate of Lord Braybrooke’s, because he has 
corrected the mistakes of the latter. This 
is an admission that it is a duplicate minus the 
mistakes. Can he possibly think that the correc- 
tion of (say) five per cent. of errors—twenty-five 
pages out of five hundred (which is a liberal 
allowance to grant)--is a suflicient justification 
for reprinting four hundred and seventy-five pages 
which are correct, and which I claim as my copy- 
right on the ground that I paid for the exclusive 
right of gen them for a term of years ? 

Will Mr. Bright say that in making his tran- 
script he went through the same process of dis- 
covery as the original decipherer, Mr. Smith ? 
Did he not, in learning the cipher, use My. Smith’s 
labours as the key? If he did, is he justified in 


using the knowledge he attained through Mr. 
Smith’s labour to supersede Mr. Smith’s tran- 
script ? 

A large amount of literary property is held under 
the same tenure as Pepys’ Diary. It is an un- 
written but well understood law that the first re- 
gistered publication of any MS. carries with it the 
copyright ; no attempt, so far as I can learn, has 
ever been made to dispute the equity of it. 

Whatever applies to an ordinary MS. applies 
with greater force to the first transcript of a MS. 
in cipher because the labour of discovering the 
cipher gives the transcript itself the character of 
an original work. 

Mr. Bright says that the Pepysian benefaction 
was a “free gift.” I do not dispute it, for no con- 
dition was attached to the use of the MS. 
Lord Braybrooke undertook it “as a labour of 
love,” and having realised a considerable sum for 
the copyright, handed over, as I believe, the whole 
nett proceeds to the College as an acknowledge- 
ment of their courtesy. The act would have lost 
its grace if it had been coupled with a request for 
a receipt. 

This is the last letter we shall write upon the 
subject, GrorcE BELL, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTuRDAY, June 5, 2.30 p.m, Fourth New Philharmonic Con- 
cert, St. James's Hall. 
3p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 
Douglas on ‘*The Chinese 
Language and Literature.” II. 
” Actuaries : Anniversary, 
” Third Summer Concert, Crystal 
Palace (Wilhelmj). 
2p.m. Royal Institution: 
Monthly Meeting. 
5p.m. Musical Association. 
7pm. Entomological. 
8 p.m. British Architects, 
” Philharmonic Concert : St. James's 
Ha!l (Jaell). 
8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: Cap- 
tain R. F. Burton on “The 
Long Wall of Salona,” and 
“The Ruined Cities of Pharia, 


Monpay, June 7, General 


TurEspay, June 8, 


&c.” 

Royal Literary Fund. 

Royal Society of Literature. 

Geological. 

Zoological Gardens: Professor 
Mivart on “‘ Kangaroos.” 

Society of Arts: Mr. T. Gilks on 
** Modern Wood Engraving.” 

” Royal Historical Society: Dr. C. 
Rogers on * Memorials of George 
Wishart the Martyr.” 

Mathematical. 

Royal : Professor Cayley on “ Pre- 
potentials ;’’ Professur Owen on 
“The Fossil Mammals of Aus- 
tralia, Part X.;" Professor W. 
C. Williamson on “ The Organi- 
sation of the Fossil Plants of 
the Coal Measures, Part VIT. ;”’ 
Mr. W. Spottiswoode on “ Some 
Experiments on Stratified Dis- 
charges with the Induction Coil 
and Holtz’s Machine.” 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s Recital, St. 
James's Hall. 

Literary and Artistic. 

7.30 p.m. Anthropological. 

8 p.m, Astronomical. Quekett Club. 

me New Shakspere Society: Mr. H. 
B. Wheatley on “ The Originals 
of Shakspere’s Plots.” 

Mr. Leslie’s Choir: Last Concert 
(St. James's Hail). 


WEDNESDAY, June 9, 3 p.m. 
4.15 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

TuHursDAY, June 10, 5 p.m, 


8 p.m. 


8.50 pam. 


Fripay, June 11, 3 p.m. 


4 p.m. 








SCIENCE. 

Assyrian Studies. Part I. The Names of 
Animals in Assyrian. (Assyrische Studien. 
Assyrische Thiernamen.) By Dr. Fr. De- 
litasch. (Leipzig, 1874.) 

Etudes Accadiennes. Vol. Il. Pt. I. By Fr. 
Lenormant. (Paris: Maisonneuve & Cie., 
1874.) 


THE importance of these two works consists 
as much in what they imply, as in their 
actual contents. When more than four years 
ago I sketched the first outlines of an Acca- 
dian grammar in the Journal of Philology, 
and compared this primitive language of 





Chaldea with various Ural-Altaic idioms, it 





was a new subject for the philological world. 
Thanks chiefly to the indefatigable labours 
of M. Francois Lenormant, this is no longer 
the case. He has placed a methodical gram- 
mar in the hands of students, has drawn up 
a vocabulary, and in the volume now before 
us has given an interlinear rendering of 
numerous ancient Accadian texts, as well as 
of the Assyrian translations which accom- 
pany them, so that all who would test the 
accuracy of the results arrived at are now 
enabled to do so. Dr. Delitzsch also, though 
primarily dealing with Assyrian, has been 
working towards the same end, and it is a 
significant fact that the Assyrian glossary 
at the end of the book is followed by an 
Accadian one. For the first time the names 
of beasts, birds, fish, and insects, given in 
Accadian and Assyrian in the long bilingual 
lists which the scribes of Assur-bani-pal 
compiled, have been subjected to the inves- 
tigation of a profound Semitic scholar, who 
enjoys the advantage of having been trained 
in Talmudic literature by his father, the 
well-known Professor of Leipzig. Notes 
and excursuses explain numberless other 
words occurring in the syllabaries, and 
perhaps one of the most curious facts which 
Dr. Delitzsch has pointed out, is that the 
Assyrian names of the winds, hitherto so 
puzzling, are to be found in the Babylonian 
Gemara. The naturalist and antiquarian, 
as well as the philologist, will discover 
much to interest them in the book, and 
even the biblical student may derive in- 
struction from the clay tablets of Nineveh. 
I would draw Dr. Delitzsch’s attention to 
the explanation of the Hebrew ’okhim (which 
our authorised version renders “ doleful 
creatures’ in Is. xiii. 21), afforded by the 
Accadian equivalent of the Assyrian akhu, 
which means “ hyaena” (W. A. [. ii. 49. 38). 
The cat is mentioned in the lists immediately 
before the dog, suggesting the possibility 
that “a cat-and-dog life” is a phrase not 
exclusively confined to the modern world, 
and the many varieties of dogs that are 
named would delight a fancier or a Dar- 
winian. 

It must be remembered that almost all 
the animals recorded in these lists, had been 
named by the Accadians long before they 
had taught the Semites the art of writing 
and the rudiments of civilised life. Re- 
searches into the Accadian language and 
syllabary are lifting the veil that has so long 
hung over the movements and struggles of 
the historical races of Western Asia, and 
it has become clear that the Semites were for 
many ages in close contact with a Turanian 
population, whom they first received the 
elements of culture from, and then out- 
distanced, giving liberally in return for their 
early lessons, While, therefore, the Semitic 
vocabulary contains very much that came 
from Accad, the Accadian vocabulary con- 
tains much, also, that had a Semitic source, 
and it is only by a comparison of the two 
that the great problem of the origin and 
growth of primitive Asiatic civilisation can 
be worked out. Certainly city life, writing, 


astronomy, and the calendar were borrowed 
from the old Turanian inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia, and even the parallelism of Hebrew 
and Assyrian poetry had the same deriva- 
tion, A glance at M. Lenormant’s book will 
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convince the reader of this. From Accad, 
too, came in large measure the theology and 
mythology of the Semites, and while the 
transparent character of the proper names 
in the agglutinative language of Babylonia 
affords an important verification of the 
much-abused “solar theory,” the science of 
religion has been enabled by means of its 
decipherment to penetrate to the very origin 
of some of the historical creeds and dogmas 
of the West. 

It is upon the philological side, however, 
that the new language so strangely reco- 
vered from the cuneiform records is likely 
to be most fruitful in results. Comparative 
researches into the Turanian or Ural-Altaic 
idioms have been grouping them into a 
family, and all that was needed was their 
Sanskrit—some ancient form of Turanian 
speech and literature to which the words 
and ideas of the modern dialects might be 
traced back. This has now been found in 
the Accadian, and many of the obscure pro- 
blems of language to which the flexional 
idioms can give no answer or else a mislead- 
ing one, may now receive their solution. 
The value of the key has been recognised in 
France, in Germany, and in England, and 
the band of workers, though still small, is 
active and increasing. Short as is the time 
since the Accadian language was first intro- 
duced to the notice of European scholars, it 
has seen a whole literature arise upon the 
subject ; and the simultaneous appearance of 
the two works at the head of this article is 
a significant indication of the direction 
which linguistic and ethnological research is 
at present taking. A. H. Sayce. 








MINOR SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


A Treatise on Magnetism, General and Terres- 
trial. By Humphry Lloyd, D.D., D.C.L., Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, formerly Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University. (Long- 
mans.) Dr. Lloyd is well known as a skilful 
mathematician, and as the author of a treatise on 
the Wave-theory of Light. In the volume before 
us he discusses the determination of the elements 
of the magnetic force of the earth, at different 
points of the earth's surface, together with the 
various laws which regulate their changes of mag- 
nitude with change of place; and further, the 
variations which the elements themselves undergo 
during different intervals of time at the same 
place. The principal methods of observation em- 
ployed are but slight modifications of those sug- 
gested by Gauss and Weber, and the instruments 
(which have been employed in the Dublin Obser- 
vatory since 1838) were devised by Dr. Lloyd, 
and have been adopted by magnetic observatories 
all over the world. The first part of the work 
gives an account of the general phenomena of 
magnetism—artificial magnets, polarity, induction, 
methods of magnetisation, coercitive force, and 
the laws of attraction and repulsion. The second 
and larger portion treats of terrestrial magnetism. 
In the chapter which treats of coercitive force 
we find some interesting details concerning the 
influence of different substances upon the coercitive 
force of iron :— 

“The circumstances upon which the coercitive 
force chiefly depends are hardness, and the presence 
of foreign ingredients in the iron. Steel owes its 


coercitive force to the carbon which it contains; and 
it has been found that similar properties are imparted 
to iron by the combination with it of phosphorus, 
sulphur, and arsenic in small quantities. When these 
foreign elements are combined with the iron in large 
proportions, they resist altogether the development of 
magnetism by any ordinary means. It is stated by 





Dr. Matthew Young that the magnetism of iron is 
wholly destroyed by the admixture of antimony, even 
in a very minute proportion; and nickel is deprived 
of its magnetic quality by the addition of arsenic.” 


A capital map of isodynamic lines will be found 
at p. 110, which, however, might with advantage 
have been continued above 60° N lat. In a second 
edition, chapter viii. will be rendered far more useful 
if it be supplied with plates or photographs re- 
presenting the various forms of apparatus de- 
scribed. In regard to magnetic disturbances 
(chap. xiii.), it is stated that the first important 
discovery in this direction was that of the simul- 
taneity of the disturbances at very different places. 
Thus, as early as 1818 a considerable disturbance 
in the movement of suspended magnets was 
noticed simultaneously in two ag forty-seven 
degrees of longitude apart. The days of dis- 
turbance are found to vary considerably in dif- 
ferent years ; thus in 1841 there were fifty-seven 
days, in 1846 forty-three, and in 1843 only seven- 
teen. An appendix contains among other things 
a mathematical treatment of the theory of the 
dipping needie, and Gauss’s theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. The work is a valuable addition to 
our scientific literature, and will be welcomed by 
scientific men in general, and by magnetic ob- 
servers in all parts of the world in particular. 


Brinkley’s Astronomy.—Revised and partly re- 
written, with additional chapters by G. W. Stubbs, 
D.D.; Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Francis Briinnow, Ph.D., late As- 
troncmer Royal of Ireland. 2nd Edition. (Long- 
mans.) This book, written by Bishop Brinkley 
more than sixty years ago, has since 1808 been 
used as a text-book by the students of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Till now it has been almost 
unaltered, and it was high time that Dr. Stubbs 
and the present Professor of Astronomy should 
take it in hand, and make it en rapport with the 
astronomy of to-day. When it was written only 
four asteroids were known, now there are more 
than one hundred and twenty. The Bishop little 
dreamt of the Clios, Julias, Calypsos, and An- 
gelinas which were to follow in the train of 
Oeres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta. New additions 
have been made, and an account has been given 
of spectrum analysis, solar spots, and the most 
recent discoveries. The book is a dry and techni- 
cal college class-book, scarcely suitable for the 
general reader. 


Sun and Earth as great Forces in Chemistry. 
By Thomas W. Hall, M.D. (Triibner.) This is 
a very ill-considered and ill-written book, and we 
cannot commend it either to the general or to the 
scientific reader. We will let it speak for itself:— 


“Nor can our earth over-cool or over-contract the 
potassic throb-size, for our sun through the potassic 
heat constitution will not allow it, hence the potassic 
throb-size under usual circumstances remains the 
same, and has during expansion enough of density of 
matter in it to give the resistance and coherence 
called solidity.” 

And again, p. 89 :— 


‘But there exists an organic territory on the earth, 
and of this territory carbon is the latent-heat equili- 
brium centre, and hydrogen the multiplier, modifier, 
and transmitter of heat-discharges, and the distant 
equable sun, through oxygen and nitrogen the sole 
heat-source.” 


We recommend the author before he attempts 
to found a new theory to at least express himself 
in language which the scientific man can under- 


stand, and secondly to assure himself that his own 
scientific facts are sound. 


The Chemistry of the Breakfast-Table: a Popu- 
lar Description of the Constituents of Food. By F. 
R. Eaton Lowe. (Simpkin and Marshall.) This 
pamphlet does not appear to -possess any advan- 
tages over the works already published, not only on 
the same subject but with the same title, such, for 
example, as the works of Johnstone and Bernays. 
It is small and compact, and if always kept ready 








at hand might sometimes be of service to Pater- 
familias. 

An Elementary Treatise on Practical Chemistry 
and Qualitative Inorganic Analysis. By Frank 
Clowes, B.Sc., Science Master at Queenwood 
College. (Cburchill.) This work is well adapted 
for use in school-laboratories, it is full of useful 
tables, and has the merit of giving the equation 
for the simplest chemical reaction. It is, we 
think, a little too elaborate and full of detail for 
boys who are beginning chemistry, but it may be 
used with advantage after such a book as the 
Owens College Junior Course of Practical Chemistry. 
We hope that the appalling list of Corrigenda 
will quite disappear froma second edition. A few 
more illustrations might be added with advantage. 


Rudimentary Treatise on Clocks, Watches, and 
Bells. By Sir Edmund Beckett, Bart. (late E. B. 
Denison), LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., President of the 
British Horological Institute. Sixth edition, ré- 
vised, enlarged, and illustrated. (Lockwood.) 
This work (which originally appeared as one of 
“ Weale’s Series”) contains an accurate and in- 
teresting account of watches and clocks from their 
first introduction, and at the end an imperfect 
account of bells. As the designer of the great 
Westminster clock, Sir Edmund is careful to 
give us a detailed account of that mighty and 
most accurate instrument. The history of the 
subject is scarcely so successful as the actual 
details of practice. Thus he tells us that Galileo 
made his discovery of the isochronism of the 
pendulum “in a church at Florence,” and that the 
first pendulum clock was made for St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, in 1621, by Harris, “ though the 
credit of the invention was claimed also by 
Huyghens himself, and by Galileo’s son, and Avi- 
cenna, and the celebrated Dr. Hooke.” What 
sort of order is this? Huyghens was born in 
1629, Vincenzo Galileo in 1606, Avicenna 980, 
and Dr. Hooke in 1635; while Harris put up 
his pendulum clock in 1621! (p. 28.) However, 
when our author gets on to “dead-beat escape- 
ments” and epicycloidal teeth, he is quite at home, 
and the new edition of his work will be wel- 
comed by the Horological Society and no small 
circle of outside readers. 


A Manual of Metallurgy. By W. H. Green- 
wood, F.C.S. Vol. I. Fuel, Iron, Steel, Tin, 
Antimony, Arsenic, Bismuth, and Platinum. 
(William Collins & Co.) This work forms one 
of Messrs. Collins’ “‘ Advanced Series,” and will 
be succeeded by a second volume in the course of 
the year, which will embrace the metallurgy of 
copper, lead, zinc, silver, mercury, nickel, cobalt, 
and aluminium. The order is the same as that 
followed by Dr. Percy in his exhaustive treatise, 
and the author expresses his acknowledgment to 
his old master. The metals are discussed in de- 
tail, their principal properties described, and the 
methods of extracting them from the earth. New 
inventions and processes are fully described—such 
as Siemens’ gas furnace and Bessemer’s process 
for making steel. The work is admirably suited 
for the purpose for which it is designed—viz., as 
a text-book to be used by the South Kensington 
Science Classes. 


The Intermediate Geography, Physical, Indus- 
trial, and Commercial. By the Rev. Alexander 
Mackay, LL.D. (Blackwood.) A comprehensive 
little book well suited for junior classes in schools. 
A noticeable and useful feature is the introduc- 
tion of the names of places to be found on the 
same parallel as the principal place discussed. 
Thus :— 

“London is on the same parallel of latitude as 
Cork, Antwerp, Berlin, and Warsaw.” 

“ Athens has the same latitude as the Azores, Cor- 
dova, Smyrna, Yarkand, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton.” 


First Forms of Vegetation. By the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. (Macmillan.) The first edition of 
this work was published thirteen years ago, and 
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has been long out of print. The present work 
has been considerably enlarged, and new illustra- 
tions have been added. It. contains an introduc- 
tion, and four long chapters which treat respec- 
tively of Mosses, Lichens, Fresh-water Algae, 
and Fungi. The last chapter is specially interest- 
ing and instructive; it discusses the various forms 
of fungi edible and non-edible which exist in 
Europe, and the whole is interspersed with stories 
concerning the mode of growth and properties of 
this curious form of vegetable life :— 

“In many of their properties, the Fungi are closely 
allied to some members of the animal kingdom. They 
resemble the flesh of animals, in containing a large 
proportion of albuminous proximate principles; and 
produce in larger quantity than all other plants, azote 
or nitrogen, formerly regarded as one of the principal 
marks of distinction between plants and animals. . . 
. . . » By chemical analysis, they are found to con- 
tain, besides sugar, gum, and resin, a yellow spirit 
like hartshorn, a yellow empyreumatic oil, and a dry 
volatile crystalline salt, so that their nature is 
eminently alkaline, like animal substances extremely 
prone to corruption.” 


Again, they resemble animals in the fact that 
some species are beautifully pbosphorescent, so 
much so that a few plants of a certain Brazilian 
fungus will enable one to read in a dark room. 
They also evolve a high temperature, and unlike 
most other plants are almost insensible to light, 
indeed we know that they prefer a damp dark 
locality to any other. he rapidity of their 
growth is marvellous; they sometimes form 
twenty thousand new cells every minute, and the 
giant puff-ball has been known to increase from 
the size of a ~~ to that of a melon in a single night. 

Mr. Ward saw a fungus grow at the rate of 
three inches in twenty-five minutes. The force 
developed during growth is considerable. Bul- 
liard enclosed a fungus in a glass vessel, and the 
plant expanded so rapidly that “it shivered the 


: ary to pieces, with an explosive detonation as 


oud as that of a pistol;” again, Dr. Carpenter 
mentions that a paving-stone weighing eighty- 
three pounds was raised an inch and a half from 
its bed by a mass of fungi beneath it, and we 
know the story of the man who, having put aside 
a cask of sweet wine to mature in an empty 
cellar, found at the end of several years that the 
cellar was quite full of fungi from floor to ceiling, 
while the empty cask was hoisted on their 
shoulders until it reached the ceiling. We ordi- 
narily come in contact with some dozen or twenty 
different kinds of fungus, and it is surprising to 
learn that the British species alone number 368 
genera, each including some eight species. Some 
of these contain most potent principles ; some act 
as narcotics, others as irritant poisons like arsenic. 
If the common puff-ball be burnt and the smoke 
inhaled, it deprives the patient of speech, motion, 
and sensibility to pain, while he is conscious of 
everything that passes around him; if the inhala- 
tion is continued, convulsions and death ensue. 
Mr. Macmillan’s book is pleasantly written and 
well illustrated, and will Be welcomed alike by 
the botanist and by the general reader. 


First Lessons in Theoretical Mechanics. By the 
Rey. John F. Twisden, M.A. -(Longmans.) .A 
Handbook of Applied Mechanics. By Henry Ewers, 
LL.D. (William Collins & Co.) Elementary 
Dynamics. By W. G. Willson, M.A., Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. (Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co.) The increased study of science 
in schools, and the general introduction of ques- 
tions on mechanical philosophy into nearly all 
Competitive examinations, has caused the appear- 
ance of a number of handbooks on Statics and 
Dynamics, both theoretical and applied. Mr. Twis- 
den’s book—very clear and concise, full of happy 
illustrations, and of questions with the answers 

Vven—is well suited to be an elementary hand- 

k. Although written by a mathematician (Mr. 
Twisden is Professor of Mathematics at the Staff 

llege), it is avowedly for those who desire “ to 
study the first principles of mechanics before they 





have obtained the knowledge of geometry, algebra, 
and trigonometry which most elementary books 
on the subject presup ” Mr. Willson’s work 
on J/ynamics is more abstruse, and is fitted for the 
University student at the commencement of his 
course. The treatment of the subject of accelerated 
velocity seems to us very unnecessarily complex, 
and certainly puts the book out of the reach of 
schoolboys. The same remarks apply to the treat- 
ment of pulleys, and the relation between their 
power a resistance. Mr. Ewers’ little book on 
Applied Mechanics will be found very useful when 
the principles of machinery have been mastered. 
There is a good deal of original matter, but the 
value of the arrangement is in some places 
——- Consecutive chapters treat of 
oods; Metals; Water; Riveting and Strength 
of Materials; Common Tools; Machines worked 
by Water; Machines ; Blowing Machines ;, Cranes ; 
Machine Tools. Why, again, should the safety 
lamp be discussed in the same chapter with levers, 
ulleys, clocks, expansion joints, and moderator 
amps? <A little rearrangement of matter will 
improve the second edition of a book which is 

sound in matter, and not ill-written. 

G. F. RopWELL. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Meteorological Observations for Travellers—In 
the new German Manual of Scientific Enquiry,* 
already noticed in a general way in our columns, 
the portion specially relating to meteorology is by 
Dr. Hann, and it does not aim at affording minute 
instructions for the observations and the manage- 
ment of instruments, such as are contained in 
some parts of our own Admiralty Manual, but 
gives a clear and concise account of the general 
class of phenomena which can be advantageously 
observed by travellers, and of the particular points 
to which they should direct their attention in the 
way of gathering all the information they can 
from residents in foreign settlements, or even from 
natives as to the periodicity of their seasons, &c. 
Dr. Hann is eminently fitted for the task of pre- 
paring such hints as those mentioned, inasmuch as 
of late years he has done more than anyone else 
to elucidate the climate of distant stations. 


Theory of Cyclones.—A new opponent to M. 
Faye’s theory of the descent of the air in cyclones 
has arisen in M. Cousté, who had published his 
views on the origin of these storms in the Comptes 
Rendus, December 14, 1874, previously to the 
appearance of M. Faye’s paper in the Annuaire of 
the Bureau des Longitudes. M. Cousté (C. R., 
April 26) argues :—(1) That the theory of descent 
does not account for the fall of the barometer in 
cyclones; (2) that both trombes and cyclones, if 
generated as M. Faye supposes, would be deficient 
in mechanical force, and could not advance from 
place to place. Their action on the atmosphere 
would not be greater than that of an aerolite. 

Colding’s Theory of the Motions of the Atmo- 
sphere.—The last two numbers of the Austrian 
Journal for Meteorology are mainly taken up with 
a condensation, by Dr. Hann, of Professor Cold- 
ing’s two papers on this subject, which appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Danish Society for 1871 
and 1872. The views of the author have been 
well ventilated in this country, but it will be a 
convenience to most meteorologists to find an 
account of them in German instead of in the 
original Danish. 

THE new number of the Quarterly Journal of 
the Meteorological Society is mainly composed of 
the President’s Address and Report of Council, 
but contains also the Report of the recent Confer- 
ence on the Registration of Natural Periodical 
Phenomena, which was held at the suggestion of 
the Society, and which it is hoped will tend to 
organise on a systematic basis these important 


* Anleitung zur wissenschaftlichen Beobachtungen 
auf Reisen (Berlin, 1875). 








observations, which have been carried on for years 
in Austria and Belgium, and which were instituted 
in 1845 in this country by a committee of the 
British Association, but were in great measure 
discontinued in a very few years. 


Climatic Character of the Winds.—In the fourth 
volume of the Repertorium fiir Meteorologie which 
has just reached us, M. Képpen has published a 
very interesting paper on the dependence of the 
climatic character of the winds on their origin. 
He discusses the observations at St. Petersburg, 
taking four cases, according as that station lies— 

1. Within the influence of a cyclone. 

2. Within the influence of an anticyclone. 

5. When the isobars over it are straight, show- 
ing no curvature. 

4, When it lies at the centre of anticyclone. 
The converse case to (4), when St. Petersburg lay 
at the centre of a cyclonic area, was too rare to 
be noticed. 

The calculations are carried out for the two 
half-years of winter and summer, and the general 
result is that in case (8) the axis of the thermal 
windrose is nearly at right angles to the isotherm 
of St. Petersburg, and the wind shows its own 
origin very correctly. In this case, too, the con- 
trast between the qualities of the wind from the 
extreme directions is most marked. 

If the motion is cyclonic the pole of the 
thermal windrose lies, in winter 40°, in summer 
14°, to the left of the normal to the corresponding 
isotherms. If it be anticyclonic the poles lie re- 
spectively 31° and 20° to the right of the same 
normals, 

It appears, further, that the equatorial current 
in the case of straight isobars embraces the points 
from 8. to W., of a cyclone from SE. to W., and 
of an anticyclone from SW. to NW. 

The paper then shows how, without a change 
in the direction of the wind, the latter may 
change its characteristic properties entirely, ac- 
cording as acyclonic system approaches the station 
in succession to an anticyclone, or the contrary. 

In a preface to the paper Professor Wild main- 
tains the view that such discussions as Képpen’s of 
Synoptic charts will entirely supersede the publi- 
cation of Windroses for different stations. 


Distribution of Atmospheric Pressure in Russia. 
—In the same volume of the Repertorium Captain 
Rikatcheff publishes a paper on the distribution 
of barometrical pressures in Russia, in which he 
sets out with the remark that Buchan in his well- 
known paper on the “ Mean Pressure and Prevail- 
ing Winds ” has been led into serious error about 
his Russian data, from the idea that the altitude 
of the stations in that empire has been deter- 
mined. Captain Rikatcheff says that there is not 
a single station in Siberia whose height above the 
sea-level is known. 

He gives monthly charts and an annual one, for 
which he claims that they afford a probable accu- 
racy of 1 millimétre in the determination of 
the mean pressure for Eastern Russia for the 
month and for the year; for Western Russia the 
accuracy is 0°2 millimétre for the year, and 05 
millimétre for the month. 

The monthly distribution of temperature and 
humidity explains the high pressure over Asia in 
winter and its translation westwards in summer, 
but does not explain the deficiency of pressure in 
high latitudes. 

Lastly, the configuration of the coast and the 
contour of the surface exercise an influence on the 
course of the isobars. 


The Severity of Last Winter.—The Registrar- 
General’s Reports, published in the Times, have 
lately afforded us some particulars as to what we 
have had to endure in the way of protracted cold 
weather during last winter, and it is interesting 
to examine similar statistics from other parts, in 
order to see how they too fared. é 

It has generally been supposed, following Dove’s 
opinion, that the climates on the two sides of the 
Atlantic were usually more or less complementary 
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to each other, at least as regards the character of 
the winters. 

In the Toronto Globe of May 11 we find a long 
article based on Professor Kingston's Reports, . 
in which it is shown that the winter of 1874-5 
has been utterly unprecedented in duration, of 
recent times. The absolute extremes of cold 
registered have not been as severe as on some 
previous oceasions, but at Toronto for one period 
of sixteen consecutive days the temperature never 
rose even to zero Fahrenheit! The longest period 
of a similar defect of temperature in the course of 
the last forty years has been only seven days. 

As regards Sweden, the Shipping Gazette 
recently published a letter from its Stockholm 
correspondent giving the following table of the 
date at which navigation opened at that port 
during the last fifty years, from which it will be 
seen that this event is very irregular in its 
occurrence, ranging from January 3 in 1863 to May 
17 in 1888. The present year shows a late period 
for its occurrence, but in this respect it has been 
exceeded on seven occasions since 1824 :— 


1825...March 31. 1851...April 19. 
1826...March 6. | 1852... April 12. 
1827...April 14. 1853... May 6. 
1828...April 26. |  1854...Mareh 27. 
1829...May 8. | 1855...May 2. 
1830...April 16. | 1856...April 16. 
1831...April 21. 1857...April 15. 
1832...March 26. 1858...April 12. 
1833...April 12. 1859...February 22. 
1834...March 10. 1860...April 12. 
1835...March 7. 1861...April 12. 
1836...April 5. 1862...April 26. 
1837...April 27. 1863...January 3. 
1838...May 17. 1864...April 19. 
1839...May 6. 1865...April 19. 
1840...April 14. 1866...April 15. 
1841...April 15. 1867...May 5. 
1842...February 18. 1868...April 7. 
1843...April 21. 1869...March 27. 
1844...April 26. 1870...April 14. 
1845...April 25. 1871...March 31. 
1846...March 19. 1872...March 8. 
1847...April 30. 1873...March 13. 
1848...April 5. 1874...Mareh 2. 
1849...April 2. 1875...April 27. 
1850...April 22. 








Anemometer Testing.—In the fourth volume of 
the Repertorium fiir Meteorologie we have an 
account of a very interesting set of experiments 
by M. Dohrandt, of St. Petersburg, made to test 
the velocity of rotation of: various anemometers of 
different sizes, which were compared by means 
of a rotation apparatus on Combe’s principle, of 
which no further explanation is given. 

The general result of a very complete series of 
experiments was, that not one of the eight anemo- 
meters tested accorded exactly with Dr. Robin- 
son’s theory that the velocity of the wind should 
be three times the velocity of rotation of the 


cups. 

Ar Dohrandt says that he has not as yet suc- 
ceeded in finding an expression for determining 
the proportion between these two velocities from 
the dimensions of the instrument, but it appears 
at first sight that this proportion is more closely 
connected with the diameter of the cups than 
with the length of the arms of the instrument. 


Meteorology in Victoria.—My. Ellery has just 
issued the Results for the Melbourne Observations, 
and for those of other stations in Victoria for the 
year 1872, when the publication of meteorological 
returns for the colony, which had been interrupted 
since the date of Neumayer’s observations, was 
resumed. The volume contains a map of the 
colony, showing the position of the stations, and 
is a very useful contribution to our knowledge 
of Australian meteorolocy. 


Report of the Chief Signal Office, Washington .-~ 
General Meyer has just published the third Report 
of his office (for 1874), which forms a portly 
volume of 400 pages, but is, however, less than 
half the size of its predecessor for the year 1873. 





Among the most important parts of its contents 
are the mean results for Pressure, Temperature, 
and Wind, with the maximum and minimum 
temperatures for each of the stations, information 
on which subjects has never been given before in 
these Reports. 

These, with the Monthly Weather Reviews, and 
the Reports of Inspection of Stations, male up the 
bulk of the book. 

It appears from the whole Report that the Ser- 
vice is in a very creditable condition, but, as in 
the former Reports, there is no financial statement 
whatever, so that it is impossible to institute a 
comparison between the American organisation 
and that of our own country. 





GEOLOGY. 


SEVERAL publications issued by the Geological 
Survey of India have recently reached this country, 
and sufficiently attest the activity and ability of 
Professor Oldham’s staff. Among these is a 
Memoir by Mr. R. Bruce Foote, forming the first 
of a series of papers “ On the Fauna of the Indian 
Fluviatile Deposits,” to be published in the 
Palaeontologica Indica. In 1871 Mr. Foote was 
examining the bed of a small nullah near Gokak, 
in the Belgaum District, when he discovered the 
remains of a rhinoceros embedded in a black clay, 
robably of pleistocene age. The animal evidently 
clon to the Hypsodont section of the family, 
but appears to have differed in many particulars 
from all previously deseribed species, whether 
living or fossil; and the discoverer has therefore 
described it in the present memoir under the 
name of Rhinoceros Deccanensis. The remains 
indicate a smaller and slighter animal than 
Rhinoceros Indicus, but probably one larger 
than any other living Asiatic species. Al- 
though most of the bones of the skull are 
preserved, the nasal bones have not been found, 
and nothing is therefore known with respect to 
the horn or horns which the animal possessed. 


As it is not often that the remains of birds are 
found in marine deposits, it is worth recording 
that M. Delfortrie has discovered a number of 
bird-bones in the faluns of Saucats and in the 
fossiliferous molasse of Léognan, in the basin of 
the Garonne. These remains have been described 
by M. A. Milne-Edwards in the last number of 
the Annales des Sctences Géologiques. Among the 
more interesting of the remains from the ntiocene 
beds of Léognan are the humerus and tarso-meta- 
tarsus of a large bird allied to the albatross, yet 
sufficiently distinct to represent a new genus ; the 
author has consequently described it under the 
name of Platornis Delfortrii. Other bones indi- 
cating birds related to the gannets and petrels are 
described as new species, and have received the 
names of Sula pygmaea, Procellaria Aquitanica, 
and P. antiqua. 


Some fossils from a new exposure of Rhaetic 
beds near Hildesheim, where they were discovered 
a short time ago by Herr F. Roemer, have been 
described and figured in the last number of the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Geologischen Gesellschaft. 
The fish remains have been studied by Herr K. 
Martins, of Gottingen, who regards them as re- 
presentatives of new species, naming the one 
Philodophorus Roemeri, and the other Hybodus 
Furcatostriatus. A beautiful little star-fish from 
the same deposits has been sent to England for 
description by Dr. T. Wright, who has bestowed 
on it the name of Ophtolepis Damesit. 


In the same number of the Zettschrift palaeon- 
tologists will find a number of papers of greater 
or less interest, including a notice of a remarkable 
deformity in a Devonian Gomphoceros, by Herr 
FE. Kayser, of Berlin; a paper on the Belemnites 
of the Island of Bornholm, by Herr ©. Schliiter, 
of Bonn; a description of some fossil freshwater 
shells from Siberia, by Herr FE. von Martens, of 
Berlin; and a monograph on Jnvolutina, a genus 
of Foraminifera, by Herr L. G. Bornemann, jun., 
of Eisenach. 


WueEn the late Dr. A. es sy: was Superin- 
tendent of Darjiling he called Dr. Oldham’s atten- 
tion to the reputed occurrence of coal in the neigh- 
bourhood ; but this “ coal” appeared, on examina- 
tion, to be nothing more than the fossilised stems 
of individual trees, such as are not uncommon in 
tertiary deposits. Dr. Hooker, however, subse- 
quently detected carbonaceous shales whieh 
pointed to the occurrence of the true Indian coal- 
measures in this locality. Fora long time but 
little notice was taken of these indications of 
coal, but the recent connexion of Calcutta with 
the hill-districts by means of the Northern Bengal 
State Railway has given fresh importance to the 
subject. Moreover, it is well known that copper 
has been worked in the Sikkim mountains, and 
the mineral resources of the country were, there- 
fore, well worthy of study by the Geological 
Survey. Mr. F. R. Mallet, who has been engaged 
on this work, has written an excellent account of 
his results, which has just been issued as one of 
the Survey Memoirs, accompanied by a geological 
map. It appears that the coal has unfortunately 
been subjected to such pressure that it is much 
broken, and in some parts reduced to the state 
of powder; hence before use it would probably 
need to be prepared as an artificial fuel. Serious 
difficulties stand in the way of working the coal, 
but still Mr. Mallet maintains that “the Darji- 
ling seams are well worth a fair trial.” As to 
the copper-mining, it can hardly be said that the 
report is very encouraging, at least to European 
enterprise. 

A RECENT visit to the coal-field of Wallerawang, 
about 105 miles west of Sydney, has enabled Pro- 
fessor Liversidge to publish a paper on the iron- 
ore and coal deposits of this locality. He recog- 
nises, in addition to several minor seams, three 
principal beds of coal ; the lowest having a thick- 
ness of 17 feet 6 inches; the middle one 6 feet 
6 inches, and the uppermost 4 feet 6 inches. The 
coal is said to be hard and compact, and promises 
to be of much value to the colony. Analyses 
of the coals and ores accompany the paper. 


CoNsIDERABLY more thana century ago Nicolas 
Desmarets, one of the most philosophical of the 
early geologists, wrote an excellent memoir on the 
evidence of a former land-connexion between 
England and France. This essay, though now 
nearly forgotten, is so sagaciously written, and is 
so rare withal, that we welcome a reprint which 
has recently been issued under the care of Messrs. 
MacKean and Co. It bears the title L’ancienne 
Jonction de I’ Angleterre a la France, ou le Détrott 
de Calais, sa Formation par la Rupture de U Isthme, 
sa Topographie et sa Constitution Géologique (Paris : 
Isidore Liseux, 1875). The memoir is neatly 
printed, and illustrated with facsimiles of the 
maps and section which accompanied the ori- 
ginal paper. It will be read with special interest 
at a time when the restoration of land-communi- 
cation with the Continent is a project seriously 
discussed by practical men. 


As an illustration of the study of English 
geology by French geologists, we may call at- 
tention to a paper by M. C. Barrois, recently pub- 
lished in the Annales de la Société Géologrque du 
Nord, under the title of “Ondulations de la Craie 
dans le Sud de l’Angleterre.” He points to the 
three principal axes of elevation in the chalk of 
the Hampshire basin, correlating the anticlinal of 
Kingsclere with that of Artois, the axis of Win- 
chester with that of Bresle, and the line of eleva- 
tion of the Isles of Wight and Purbeck with that 
of the country of Bray. The formation of the 
Straits of Dover has no direct relation with this 
series of great folds, since it runs perpendicular to 
them. 


To the last number of the Annales des Sciences 
Géologiques, MM. Hébert and Toucas contribute 
a valuable paper containing a description of the 


Basin of Urchaux, one of the four chalk basins of 


France, representing gulfs in the Cretaceous Sea ; 





the three others being the Paris basin, the Basin 
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of Aquitaine, and that of Touraine. This forms 
one of a series of papers on the Upper Cretaceous 
rocks of France. 


Jaettegryder, or Giants’ Cauldrons, is the name 
popularly given in Norway to deep hollows, 
varying in size, shape, and direction, scooped out 
in the solid rocks, and generally filled with water 
containing rounded stones. Many of these curious 
cavities in the neighbourhood of Christiania have 
been examined by Professor Kjerulf and his pupils, 
and have been described by Messrs. Broégger and 
Reusch, both in the Journal of the Geological 
Society of London, and in the Zeitschrift of the 
Berlin Society. The authors believe that the 
cavities have been formed, or at least enlarged, by 
stones whirled round by a powerful rush of water 
during the ice-period. Professor Sexe has also 
recently published a memoir on the origin of these 
cavities. He is inclined to refer their formation 
to the friction of stones moved by a rotating 
column of ice which has been pressed down into 
hollows in the rock. 


From a prospectus recently issued by the com- 
mittee engaged in the exploration of the Settle 
Caves, we learn with regret that the work is likely 
to be materially restricted by lack of funds. Those 
who have watched the progress of the investiga- 
tions at the Victoria Cave and know what 
interesting results have already been attained, 
confidently look forward to valuable discoveries 
in the future, if the explorations can only be con- 
tinued with spirit. The cave is perhaps the most 
important historic cavern in the country; it was 
also inhabited by man in the neolithic age; it 
contains at a yet lower level the remains of 
— mammals, and a human bone has been 

rought to light from a bed of clay, which is re- 
garded by Mr. R. H. Tiddeman, who has carefully 
studied the deposits in the cave, as of pre-glacial 
age. A fair prospect of future discoveries should 
stimulate the prosecution of this work, and support 
the appeal which the committee has been forced 
to make. Mr. Birkbeck, of Settle, is the honorary 
treasurer. 


Mr. Wittert, as Honorary Secretary of the 
Sub-Wealden Exploration, has just issued his 
eleventh quarterly Report. It appears that the 
new bore-hole which was commenced on February 
11, had reached a depth of 1,095 feet on May 26. 
It is, therefore, considerably deeper than the 
former boring; in fact, all is new ground below 
1,018 feet. The clay which has so long been the 
peas rock gave way, between 995 and 1,040 
eet, toa hard mottled sandstone. But notwith- 
standing this lithological change, the uncomfort- 
able conclusion has been forced upon the committee 
that the bore is still in the Kimeridge clay. The 
evidence supposed to have been afforded by the 
occurrence of Ammonites Jason, that the Oxford 
clay had been reached, is now believed to be 
fallacious. The committee has determined, how- 
evef, to proceed with the work to 1,500 feet, but 
unless new subscriptions fall in there is fear that 
the undertaking may then have to be abandoned. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce PuiioLoeican Socrery (Thursday, 
May 20). 

Prorgessor Cowett, President, in the Chair. 
The Rev. W. W. Skeat made remarks on 
“Doublets,” or words having a double form. 

ese have arisen in English in five ways at least. 
We have (1) words in which both forms are of 
native origin; (2) words in which both forms are 
French ; (3) French and Latin forms; (4) words 
French in form, but Teutonic in origin, or where 
one of the words is French in form; (5) the 
doublets which have arisen from a native source 
on the one hand, and from a classical source on 
the other. 

in a paper on arcesso and accerso, by Mr. A. 8. 
Wilkins, the writer totally separated the two 


_ the case of topaz. 





words from each other ; and would explain accerso 
as a compound of a lost simple verb formed from 
& primitive root kars (=Sanskrit harsh, “to draw, 
tear, plough”); cf. the lost — verbs -oleo, 
“to grow,” -perio, and -cello. This relation of 
two distinct but confused words, such as arcesso 
and accerso, would throw light on the similar pair 
permities and pernicies. 

Professor Mayor made remarks on the phrases 
“to save appearances,” and “in puris naturali- 
bus;” and criticisms by Mr. R. C. Jebb and Mr. 
F. A. Paley were also read on rpaynAiZw as occur- 
ring in Theophrastus, p. 103 (Mz. Jebb’s edition). 





Paysicat Socrery (Saturday, May 22). 


Proressor GLADSTONE, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The names of the following candidates 
for election were read for the first time :--Lord 
Lindsay, F.R.8., Sir W. Thomson, F.R.S., and 
Professor Sylvester, M.A., F.R.S. 

Mr. Spottiswoode, F.R.S., exhibited and de- 
scribed a “ Revolving Polariscope.” A luminous 
beam passes from a small circular hole in a 
diaphragm through a polariscope, the analyser of 
which is a double image prism, the size of the hole 
being so arranged that the two luminous discs 
shall be clear of each other. If the prism be made 
to revolve rapidly, one of the discs revolves round 
the other fen is merged into a ring of light which 
isinterruptedat — sides by adarkshaded band, 
the position of which depends upon the position of 
the original plane of polarisation. The discs may be 
coloured by inserting a selenite plate, and the rapid 
revolution of the analyser then gives alternating 
segments of complementary colours, or, if a quartz 
plate be used, the rotating disc passes successively, 
twice in a revolution, through all the colours of 
the spectrum, and when the revolution is rapid 
merges into a prismatic ring. 

The effect of the interposition of a }-undulatiou 
plate, which converts plane into circularly polarised 
light, was then shown, and Mr. Spottiswoode also 
interposed a concave plate of quartz, and ex- 
hibited the effect of rotation on the characteristic 
rings of quartz. 

Professor Adams, F.R.S.,exhibited a polariscope 
adapted for showing the optic axes of crystals in 
which they are much inclined to each other, as in 
The part of the instrument by 
which this is effected consists of a frame in which 
the crystal is supported between two hemispherical 
lenses, the common centre of which is at the 
centre of the crystal. The frame is capable of 
motion round an axis at right angles to that of the 
instrument. By this means each of the axes can 
be brought under the cross wires, and the space 
through which the frame is moved affords a means 
of determining the angle between the axes of the 
crystal. The crystal may be immersed in a liquid 
in cases in which its optic axes are too far apart 
to be seen in air. 

Dr. Mills made a verbal communication on 
“Fusion-Poiat and Thermometry.” His apparatus 
for fusion-points consisted essentially of a beaker, 
in which stood an inverted funnel, the shortened 
stem of which carried a test-tube, supported by a 
contraction at its base. The test-tube contains 
naphtha of high boiling-point, and the thermo- 
meter and capillary tube containing the substance 
occupying its centre; the funnel has four equi- 
distant semicircular cuts at the end of its stem, 
and six on its lip; the beaker is nearly filled 
with strong oil of vitriol, and has a wooden cover ; 
on the application of heat below the beaker warm 
oil of vitriol ascends in the funnel, and cold oil of 
vitriol descending, enters at the lip; thus, an 
automatic stirring is kept up, and the mercury in 
the thermometer rises so regularly as to appear 
perfectly continuous in course even under consi- 
derable magnifying power. 

The manner of preparing and filling the capil- 
lary tubes was described. 

Attention was then drawn to the “ zero error” 
of thermometers. In thermometers which have not 
been much used, the zero error must always be 





determined immediately after experiment. It is 
also generally necessary to correct for the projec- 
tion of the thermometer beyond its bath. This 
correction had been experimentally determined by 
the author, and required from 1,500 to 2,000 
observations of temperature for each of four in- 
struments used. It was ascertained that the well- 
known expression— 
C =-0001545 (T—t) N 
given by Regnault and Kopp is not supported by 
actual trial. If we write the expression thus— 
C=x«(T-t)N 
experiment shows that « depends on the length 
N exposed, and 
v=a+t BN. 
For lengths of about 25° x is about ‘00013, and 
increases about ‘00001 for every additional 25°, 
The exact values of « and £8 require, however, to 
be ascertained for each instrument. 

Mr. Bauerman, F’.G.S., described and illustrated 
a very simple method for ascertaining the electric 
conductivity of various forms of carbon. The 
method, which was originally devised by Dr. von 
Kobell, consists in holding a fragment of the sub- 
stance to be tested with a strip of zinc, bent in a 
U form, and immersing it in a solution of copper 
sulphate. In the case of a bad conductor a 
deposit of copper takes place solely on the surface 
of the zinc, But when a good conductor is em- 
ployed a zinc-carbon couple is formed, and a de- 

osit takes place on the surface of the carbon. 
Numerous specimens were exhibited which showed 
that the conducting power is greatest in coal 
which has been subjected to a great degree of heat, 
and the lowest temperature at which this change 
takes place appears, in the case of anthracite, to be 
between the melting points of zinc and silver. 
Such experiments appear to be specially import- 
ant as giving a. clue to the temperature at which 
anthracitic metamorphism has been effected by 
the intrusion of igneous rock. 

Professor Woodward exhibited an apparatus 
for building up model cones and craters. It con- 
sists of a wooden trough about 18 inches long, 
with sloping sides; at the bottom of the trough a 
bladed screw carries forward the ashes, sawdust, 
or other material used, to an opening through 
which air from a powerful bellows is forced up- 
wards. <A board 3 or 4 feet square with a hole in 
the centre is placed over the air jet, and on this 
the crater is formed. Several of the peculiarities 
of natural cones may thus be illustrated, and the 
structures shown by using sawdust of various 
colours. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTutTE (Tuesday, May 25). 


Cotonet A. LANE Fox, President, in the Chair 
Mr. T. G. Biddle Lloyd read the following papers : 
“The Beothucs of Newfoundland” and “The 
Stone Implements of Newfoundland.” The first 
was a continuation of one read before the Institute 
the previous session, and contained further experi- 
ences of the author in Newfoundland, which island 
he had recently re-visited. The Beothucs had 
been extinct for many years, so that no personal 
experience of them had been possible to the author. 
He had, however, ascertained that they possessed 
several of the characteristics belonging to many of 
the tribes inhabiting North America, while, on 
the other hand, they differed from them in 
the following peculiarities:—lightness of com- 
plexion, the use of trenches in their wigwams for 
sleeping places, the peculiar form of the canoe, 
the custom of living in a state of isolation apart 
from the white inhabitants of the island, and their 
persistent refusal to submit to any attempt to 
civilise them. They were also remarkable for 
their inability to domesticate the dog: pottery as 
an art was unknown to them. Mr. Lloyd went 
at great length into the various theories of the 
origin of the Beothucs and their relations to the 
Esquimaux and other peoples. Professor Busk 
contributed a supplementary a minutely de- 
scribing two Beothuc skulls. He found that they 
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resented all the characteristics of the normal 
seer sant type of the Red Indian skull. 

his second paper Mr. Lloyd described the stone 
implements he had brought and exhibited from 
Newfoundland, consisting of axes, chisels, gouges, 
spear and arrow heads, scrapers or planers, fish 
hooks. with cores and flakes, whetstones, rubbing 
stones, sinkers, and stone vessels. 

Mr. Park Harrison exhibited and described five 
photographs from Tahiti, of Easter Island wooden 
tablets. Mr, H. Taylor exhibited a series of thirty- 
four fine photographs of people of the South Sea 
Islands. 





PeycnotoeicaL Soctery ( Wednesday, May 26). 


Mr. Sergeant Cox, President, in the Chair. The 
discussion on Mr. Harris's paper “ On the Psycho- 
logy of Memory,” was resumed by the Rev. W.S. 
Moses, Major Owen, Mr. Coffin, and others, The 
question chiefly debated was whether memory be 
a faculty of the brain or of the soul, the majority 
contending that the brain received the impressions, 
the memory of which was retained by the soul. 
Many cases were cited illustrative of the argu- 
ment. One of the speakers whv had been restored 
to life after apparent drowning gave a graphic 
description of the manner in which the events of 
his life then passed before him like a panorama. 
A discussion followed on Mr. Serjeant Cox’s 
paper ‘‘On some Phenomena of Sleep and Dream,” 
read at the last meeting. The principal conten- 
tion was whether there be any, and what, resem- 
blance between the mental condition in dream and 
in insanity. Many illustrative facts were adduced 
by the speakers. In consequence of the length of 
these discussions the reading of Mr. Serjeant 
Cox’s paper “On the Duality of the Mind” was 
deferred to Wednesday, June 9, when the evening 
will be wholly devoted to the discussion. Reports 
were read of psychological facts and phenomena, 
communicated by several correspondents. 





GeroLoaicaL Socrery (Wednesday, May 26). 


J. Evans, Esa., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
In some “ Notes on Peculiarities in the Microscopic 
Structure of Felspars,” Mr. Frank Rutley de- 
scribed a number of sections of various felspars, 
prepared for microscopic study. Some of the 
sections of orthoclase showed the cross-hatchings 
which have been taken to indicate admixture with 
plagioclase. In other specimens the striae were 
confined to included patches, while in others again 
they were developed in only one direction. In a 
crystal from the trachyte of Berkum, on the 
Rhine, the cross-striations were confined to the 
opposite sides of two curves, resembling the hyper- 
bolic curves, with pectinate markings, observed by 
the author in Mexican obsidian. Attention was 
called to the fallacies connected with the use of 
striae in distinguishing microscopically between 
orthoclase and plagioclase. Mr. Ralph Tate de- 
scribed the Lias of Radstock, in Somersetshire, 
giving a section of an old quarry which showed 
the Lower Lias subdivided into the zones of 
Ammonites angulatus and planorbis, A. Bucklandi 
and A. orynotus; the whole being covered with 
the conglomerate at the base of the Middle Lias. 
Professor Seeley described the axis of a Dinosaur 
from the Wealden beds of Brook, in the Isle of 
Wight; this bone may probably be referred to 
Iguanodon. He also read a paper “On an Orni- 
thosaurian from the Purbeck Limestone of Lang- 
ton, near Swanage,” and described this under the 
name of Doratorhynchus macrurus. Two specimens 
were found in 1868, and referred to Pterodactylus, 
but the author has been led to regard them as 
representative of a new genus, The vertebrae 
originally taken for caudal are probably cervical. 





Royat Socrery (Thursday, May 27). 
Tae following papers were read:—“On the 


by Dr. Handfield Jones: “ Note on the Discharge 
of Ova and its relation in point of time to Men- 
struation,” by Dr. J. Williams; “ Note on Mr. 
Mallet’s Paper on the Mechanism of Stromboli,” 
by R. Mallet; “Electrodynamic Qualities of 
Metals, Part VI. Effects of Stress on Magneti- 
sation,” by Sir William Thomson. 








FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Fourth Notice.) 


Domestic Subjects (continued).—M. Tissot is a 
painter of uncommon tact and versatility, who has 
tried various styles, and none without a true 
measure of attainment: he seems now to settle 
himself down for a while in one of the least 
satisfying of the many possible branches of art— 
that of fashionable life. This he treats with an 
eye to its festive and scenic aspects, and also to 
individual character, of a portraitlike kind in the 
heads. Hush represents an afternoon perform- 
ance by a lady violinist in a house of the haut 
ton: every figure is a personage, not merely a 
clothes-horse: English national character has 
evidently been aimed at, and has been caught in 
a few instances, not in many. Two Indian 
princes (less well painted than the other figures) 
are present: several of the guests have seated 
themselves on the stairs to listen. The half-light, 
and the general effect of bright yet as a whole 
subdued colour, are very true, and the entire thing 
extremely complete in its artificial simplicity. 
The Bunch of Lilacs is a minor example of the 
same painter. War-Time is treated by Mr. Briton 
Riviére in a grave and manly spirit, pathetic when 
we realise to ourselves the emotion intended, as 
expressed in these lines by Dobell :— 
* Over valley and wold, 

Wherever I turn my head, 

There’s a mildew and a mould ; 

The sun’s going out overhead, 

And I’m very cold, 

And Tommy’s dead.” 
An aged shepherd is seen, holding a newspaper 
with bad news from the seat of war, looking over a 
stone fence, with a set and hopeless expression of 
countenance: the objects are vague to his eyes, 
and the thoughts to his mind—vague, but not the 
less oppressive. His dog alone sympathises with 
him, and seems disconcerted at his silence and 
abstraction. Mr. Hennessy paints The Votive 
Offering: “Many picturesque chapels along the 
coast of Normandy are dedicated to Notre Dame 
des Flots; and thither resort the simple and 
devout Norman sailor and his family, with prayers 
for a prosperous voyage, or thanks for dangers 
past, frequently bearing as an. offering a care- 
fully-fashioned model of his ship.” This is an 
able painting, of considerable size, carefully 
executed, but rather deficient in concentration, 
or at least in point, of subject-matter: the 
back of the old curé who -is seated on the 
heights, looking out on the sea, is one of 
the best items, and adds materially to the life- 
likeness of the whole composition. Another im- 
portant subject of peasant life is that of Mr. 
Halswelle — Lo Sposalizio, bringing Home the 
Bride—from the neighbourhood of Arpino in the 
Abruzzi. The catalogue tells us of the fine phy- 
sical type of the bride and bridegroom, of the 
great meal-chest carried by one of the escort, of 
the pifferari playing, and the boys scrambling for 
sweetmeats: all this is realised on the canvas in 
vigorously designed forms, and with a large 
amount of general strength and decision, qualify- 
ing the work to rank among the prominent modern 

ictures of national costume and manners. From 
taly we pass to Spain in Mr. Burgess’s painting 

of The Barber's Prodigy. A customer is kept wait- 
ing with lathered chin while the sachet 4 barber 
shows about to the dispensers of reputation in his 
quarter the painted sketches which his little boy 


the proud satisfaction of the good-looking mother 
is well depicted, and there is abundance of true 
expression throughout. The costume takes us 
back to age hundred years ago. France comes 
next, with the Sain et Sauf of Mr. Stone. A 
French linesman is rushing into his country-home, 
and finds his hearty delighted wife laid up in bed 
after a confinement: his little girl will not allow 
a minute for conj greetings, but motions papa 
forthwith towards the cradle wherein the new 
small baby is lying at rest. The handling of this 
work is bold, and the story told most perspicu- 
ously : it from figure to figure in a well- 
linked chain. The father, as soon as he can be 
allowed to talk otherwise than in hurried excla- 
mations of delight and affection, will no doubt 
have plenty to relate of his military vicissi- 
tudes, and his wife will be profuse of domestic 
anecdotes. Too Good to be True is a clever and 
pleasant picture by Mr. Orchardson, although 
rather thin in subject-matter for so goodly a canvas. 
An elderly fruiterer, in his open-fronted shop, 
good-naturedly holds out an orange, to be taken 
by a shabby urchin with a spinning-top ; the small 
scapegrace, whose position in life has not accus- 
tomed him to such blandishments, hesitates whe- 
ther to advance or not, but his elder sister re- 
assures him—the orange is actually to be his. 
School Revisited, by Mr. Leslie, shows us a young 
lady, dancée upon her own small eddy of the great 
whirlpool the world, who has come to rebehold 
the school of her girlhood: she is showing her 
rings—amid which a wedding-ring does not yet 
figure—to an admiring and coy circle of younger 
pupils: her white lap-dog is also to be in- 
spected, and with discretion handled. This is 
an agreeable picture, kept down, in execu- 
tion as well as in theme, to the level of an 
innocent simplicity. The Path by the River 
is a smaller picture by the same artist, but ranks 
the higher of the two: it is flushed with the 
golden sunshine of late summer, and with a tone 
of sweet and pensive reverie. A damsel, with 
her book by the riverside, is musing; the trees 
droop and whisper; crows (somewhat too small 
for their place in the composition) flit to and fro. 
A picture conspicuous for force and efficiency, 
both in expression and in execution, is Our Sol- 
diers, Past and Future by Mr. A. Stocks: if the 
painter will only take care not to fall into a habit 
of offhand vigour of working, he seems capable 
of achieving whatever he may be minded to un- 
dertake. This picture represents a boy of abvut 
nine reading, in a modest but not comfortless in- 
terior, the Peninsular War of Sir William Napier 
to his aged grandfather, a military pensioner 
slightly hard of hearing: the child’s face glows, 
and he almost rises in his seat, as his tongue and 
mind follow on the track of the valorous deeds 
in which perchance his now superannuated auditor 
bore a part: We find not many things in the Exhi- 
bition deserving to be preferred to this on general 
grounds; and, among those which can be said to 
compete with it on its own footing, hardly any. 
The same painter contributes two minor works, 
not of special mark, though creditable enough: 
A Little Maid-of-all-Work ‘and A Litter of 
Young Rabbits. 


Four pictures by Mr. Calderon may be counted 
among the domestic works. Refurbishing, St. 
Trophime, Arles, is a simple yet not unpeculiar 
subject, showing his skill at its aah Three of the 
faces (we except the fourth, that of the elderly 
curé, which has a humorous and indeed a rather 
ignoble cast) are of a more obvious and sympathe- 
tic order of good looks than the painter mostly 
affects: éspecially the young vicaire, who stands 
with folded arms. A bright-visaged Arlésienne is 
polishing the silver statuette of the titularsaint, just 
within one of the cloister arches: her companion 
is bringing some brass candlesticks and a censer, 
and other articles of church-plate lie in the fore- 
ground. The ancient and beautiful white archi- 
tecture which forms the setting to this group is a 
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impression. Les Coquettes, Arles, is another 
si hitly and pleasant work. The coquette in chief, 
with two female friends, is walking along the 
street, taking the least—which means that she 
implies the most—practicable notice of a strap- 
ping young fellow behind, who follows with his 
reed-stemmed and clay-bowled le #8. he 
smiles with sufficient self-confidence, having 
just as much aptitude at flirtation as his 
charmer. Two other women gaze after the 
others; they know what game is being played. 
Toujours Fidéle—a young woman carrying a 
wreath of immortelles to the cemetery, leaving 
the cornfields behind her—is hardly so good as the 
preceding two; the sentiment, though adequate 
and unforced, is rather cheaply obtained, and the 
handling tends to woolliness. Great Sport repre- 
sents two children, knee-deep in grass and flowers, 
pursuing a butterfly. Mr. Marks must, we should 
think, have been rather “ hard-up” for a subject 
for his larger canvas before he could reconcile 
himself to painting on this considerable scale such 
patent inanity as The Jolly Postboys, the three 
who, “sitting at the Dragon” (as the song runs), 
“ determined to finish out the flagon.” A country 
barmaid is introduced to complete the group, and 
to tickle possible purchasers with a pretty face. 
The only sort of pictorial motive that we can dis- 
cover in this competently painted work is the odd 
costume of the post-boys, with their bright blue 
jackets, tall white hats, white tights, and long 
ts ; and even this is rather anti-pictorial than 
pictorial. The smaller work of Mr. Marks, A 
Merrie Jeste, is to be preferred. A motto in verse 
(perhaps written by the painter himself?) is ap- 
pended, setting forth the irrepressible resolve of a 
ker to find a listener for his funny anecdote—a 

tener, be he good or bad. The personages are a 
red-costumed burgher of the days of Edward VI., 
accosting, in a green country nook, the local par- 
son or schoolmaster, who listens to his jocosity 
with a patient smile—acquiescent, but a little 
bored. A terrier is seated apart on the steps lead- 
ing to a thicket. Caught is a nicely-invented 
or mcg by Mr. Storey. A middle-aged 
gentleman addicted to angling stands up in his 
boat, and looks over a garden-wall, on the hither 
side of which a young lady habited in a sack sets 
to at disentangling his fishing-tackle from her own, 
in which it had caught. If only he can hook a 
heavy trout as thoroughly as he feels that he is 
himself getting hooked, the day’s sport will not 
have been lost. Among the more important 
domestic pictures, in scale and subject-matter, 
is The Emigrants’ Departure, by Mr. F. Morgan; 
the sentiment and execution also are commend- 
able, and gain upon one as one looks. The emi- 
grants are leaving their hamlet for a sea-port; 
their relatives and neighbours, a varied but con- 
sentaneous group, are out in the waning light, on 
the peaceful secluded country-side, to watch till 
the last moment, and linger after the last. For 
all of them the sense of retrospect is strong and 
moving: for some there is the onlook likewise, but, 
in the feeling of the moment, it forms only a faint 
and distant intermingling. 

To these we may add the following domestic 
subjects. We give them as they happen to come, 
merely dividing them into (a) pictures by native 
female artists; (6) pictures by native male 
artists ; (¢) pictures by artists whom we know or 
infer to be of foreign nationality or domicile. 

(a) Mrs. Staples, The Record. Two lovers in 
a wood, the man cutting initials on the bark of a 
tree. This is a very clever picture, with a good 
warm tone of colour, and well-skilled touch: it 
does not succeed, however, in making the person- 
ages interesting. Love me, love me not, by the 
same lady,—a girl seated in a wheelbarrow, 
trifling with the affections of the gardener,—has 
its share of similar merit, but decidedly less in 
degree. Miss A. Havers, 4 Montevidean Carnival : 
“The ladies, for the most part monopolising the 
roofs of the houses, pour down jugs and buckets- 
fal [of water] on the heads of their admirers ; 





while these return the fire briskly with all 
manner of ingenious squirts, eggs filled with 
water, bouquets, wreaths, &c.” As the foregoing 
citation suggests, the planning of this composi- 
tion is uncommon: it is efficiently treated, with 
a sense of grace, and subdued nice tone. Miss 
L. Starr, Hardly Earned. The subject is a 
young and needy daily governess, who has come 
home after a trying day’s work in wet weather. 
Her music-roll lies on the battered cane seat of a 
chair that has no back ; her soppy boots have been 
taken off; she slumbers by the fireside, but the 
fire has gone out, and her tea-kettle has ceased to 
simmer. The face is sweet and pale, with a 
pleasing turn towards the right. The picture, 
well executed within the scope of its attempt, 
excites many a sympathetic comment from the 
visitors, and deserves to do so. Miss M. Brooks, 
Little Nell at the Window (from Dickens's Old 
Curiosity Shop). A half-figure ably painted. The 
face of Nell does not, perhaps, closely respond to 
the prevalent impression of the personage, but it 
has a good deal of character. Mrs. Alma-Tadema, 
A Bird's Cage. The chief object here is the cage 
itself—a very large and curious one, of old-world 
German make ; the picture is decidedly pleasant, 
though some additional firmness of work in the 
figures would benefit them. 

See also—Mrs. Jopling, A Female Cinderella; 
Miss Eva Ward, Absent; Mrs. Ward, The Poet's 
First Love (an anecdote of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
James Hogg); Miss M. Backhouse, Oh my love's 
like the red red rose. 

(b) J. D. Watson, The Gleaner's Harvest, in a 
style of picturesque literalism, with blurred but 
effective handling. P. R. Morris, The Widow's 
Harvest. She is leaving the gleaning-field, ac- 
companied by her three girls and a dog: her bo 
is securing the acquisitions of the day ; done wit 
ability, and no lack of elegance. The Mowers, 
a talented realisation of difficult actions, which 
have been well studied, and are here rendered in 
a style having some affinity to that of the French 
school. I. G. Cotman, The Weary Gleaner: she 
is binding up her hair, and the air of fatigue is 
very truly conveyed. Vigilance and Sleep: a girl 
of some six years of age, half-clothed, with ruddy 
hair, is lying ona grassy bank, a wiry terrier beside 
her; there is a promising quality of design in this 
work. <A. Dixon, To he left till called for ; a small 
girl perched up on a bench in a railway waiting- 
room, quaintly prim. COrowe, A Sheep-shearing 
Match, taking place under an awning, the umpires 
sittingapart with cigars and anewspaper, acountry- 
girl and others looking on ; very accurately studied, 
and realised to the life in its abundant details. 
Nicol, The New Vintage; Always tell the Truth; 
The Sabbath Day. The first of these is a continental 
scene, perhaps in Marseilles or Bordeaux; the second 
and third are Scotch—one of the two figures in the 
second, and the sole figure in the third, being an 
ancient country dame of massive and abashing 
aspect both in face and costume. All three are, 
as usual with Mr.-Nicol, strongly painted, with 
a vigour which artistic eyes can value, but 
which appeals more directly to the inartistic. 
The second picture is unsightly, but true in 
expression—a grandam lecturing a peccant little 
boy. The third is memorable in its way— 
the same old lady on her way to kirk through 
the Scotch country-side, with hills and rills, 
in a determined downpour, from which her 

onderous umbrella protects her as it may. 
rinsep, “ I believe.” This represents agreeably 
alittle girl in church, with a large white cap: we 
don’t know what the peculiarity of costume in- 
dicates—perhaps some one of the many millinery- 
demonstrations of current Anglicanism. The 
greydress, red hassock, and white wall, complete 
the colour-effect : the demure little damsel stands 
with joined hands, “believing” what the 
Apostles’ Creed, and her spiritual pastors and 
masters, tell her to believe. The far more im- 
portant work by this painter, Home from Gleaning 
—a work of really fine as well as attractive cali- 


| painter. 





bre—has been already spoken of in our columns. 
Calthrop, Getting Better; a father and mother 
with a convalescent child ; the interior is lighted 
partly through the window, but principally from 
the fire; a picture much above the average in 
strength and effective truthfulness. Fyfe, A Good 
Catholic: a figure of a contadinella of tender age, 
full-length, holding her beads and a loaf of bread, 
tellingly painted. Partington, Hard Weather— 
with the motto from Burns :— 


“T thought me on the ourie cattle 
Or silly sheep wha bide this brattle 
Q’ winter war.” 


The picture presents accordingly an old shepherd 
in a snowy winter scene, with his flock: the facts 
are realised in a faithful uncompromising spirit. 
Striking and true, the work becomes of necessity 
somewhat dismal: its style has a certain affinity 
to that of Millet. J. Clark, Private and Con- 
Jidential: two little school-girls, with their slates, 
seated on a bench ; a genuine success in its naive 
childlike way: this must, we should imagine, be 
one of the most popular pictures in the exhibition. 
The Sick Chicken is also a superior specimen of 
the same rather timid and restricted but sincere 
KE. H. Fahey, Queen Lily and Rose in 
One ; a conspicuous floral figure-picture, moderately 
well managed. Scannell, Z’Indovina; the wise 
woman is truly characterised, and the young 
contadina to whom she interprets the future is 
graceful. Garland, 4 Game of Four Corners; 
slightly executed, but broad enough, and lifelike. 
W. Weekes, “A foolish son is a grief to his 
father, and bitterness to her that bare him.” The 
scene is the office of a low money-lending attorney: 
there is a prodigal son, with his parents much 
exercised in mind and means by his irregularities ; 
a dog, his last friend unimposed upon and un- 
estranged, licks his hand—a well-found incident. 
This is a forcible work, with expression tending 
towards exaggeration. T. Graham, “ from his 
flocks strayed Corydon” —to make love to a rosy 
wench. A subject recalling to some extent the 
Hireling Shepherd which bore its solid part, years 
ago, in establishing the reputation of Mr. Holman 
Hunt. The present work is, however, as slight 
as that was strenuous and elaborate, but it has 
some true artistic impulse. Mr. Graham has 
turned his fine gifts to less valuable account than 
we had hoped he would do. F. Barnard, Fifty 
Years ago. The scene is in a barber’sshop, The 
barber is the village wit, and he is now, besides 
his professional avocation, engaged in chaffing a 
squire whose muddy hat shows that he has had a 
tumble—over-free potations being no doubt the 
cause. There are five other figures in the com- 
position. We regard Mr. Barnard as an artist of 
very exceptional talent, to which this picture once 
again bears unstinted witness. But, as in another 
tonsorial subject of the present year (that by Mr. 
Hodgson spoken of in a previous article), we find 
here too much tendency to be funny in an obvious 
sort of way, to the neglect of that element of 
comeliness or artistic suavity which should 
never fail in a picture that has any pre- 
tension to being complete or permanently satis- 
factory. We trust that Mr. Barnard will in future 
years combine this essential gift with others 
which he eminently exemplifies—in especial, cha- 
racter, and executive facility equally rapid and 
realistic. G. Aikman, A Peaceful Evening, War- 
News: a clever picture, in which a seaside view is 
associated with the domestic interest of the figures. 
F. W. W. Topham, Market-day, Perugia; groups 
scattered with dexterous unorderliness on the 
church-steps. Smallfield, Town-mice, their First 
Day in a Country House; an old-fashioned stair- 
case picturesquely quaint, with two children in 
their night-dress, up in the early morning to peer 
about them ; a pleasant little work. T. A. Jones, 
Limerick Lasses, dipping their feet in a runnell, 
on their way home from market; this is a 
well-sized and naturally treated picture, with- 
out much style. J. H. Hague, The Orni- 
thologist; a sturdy homely old man in his 
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work-room, surrounded by all sorts of stuffed 
birds ; he faces the window, presenting his back 
to the spectator. There is plenty of detail here, 
well characterised in a definite but not elaborate 
way; the colour is good, and the lighting and 
tone particularly so. It is a painting d’wn seul jet 
(as the French say) in theme and method, and 
will be remembered hereafter by many to the 
credit of its author. 

See also—C. Green, Old Neighbours ; Shuckard, 
Returning with the Spoils; Frith, St. Valentine's 
Day; Black and Blue Eyes; Gow, In Possession ; 
Cope, Home-Attraction ; Burr, Domestic Troubles ; 
J. M. Barber, School-time ; A. L. Vernon, Jealousy ; 
F. D. Hardy, The Wedding-dress. 

(c) Perugini, Tell him: a lady at her writing- 
table is being urged, with kind insistency, by an- 
other, to make no secret of the love which she 
entertains for her correspondent. The painter has 
succeeded in telling this story very distinctly, by 
action and expression. A. Weisz, Je suis mon Grand- 
pere; achild—nota boy, as one might expect, but a 
girl—has adopted the hat, stick, and big gloves, of 
her grandfather, her mother looking on, in a homely 
Swiss or German interior; well composed and 
nicely done. Frére, Gathering Wood near Ecouen, 
in thick-lying snow; one of the better recent 
specimens of this highly-prized painter, who has 
of late years produced (so far as we have seen) 
nothing entirely up to his mark of some fifteen 
years ago. J. L. Brown (Paris), La Halte en 
Forét; a clever work of small dimensions. G. 
Bochmann, Peasantry of Esthonia, West Russia, 
going to Market, vigorously done, in a blocky 
mode of handling. Henriette Browne, The Pet 
Goldfinch: the bird is out of its cage, on the 
table at which a little girl is writing ; a fair minor 
specimen of this able lady-painter. Israels, 
Waiting for the Herring-boats. Slight as is the 
handling of some of our native exhibitors, this 
foreign work surpasses in slightness, and sinks 
into the slovenly: in this respect it should count 
as a warning, not as an example. The numerous 
figures of women and children are almost doll- 
like in manner, and the sea approaches closely to 
the condition of soapsuds. A certain degree of 
skill is, no doubt, apparent; but such a produc- 
tion hardly claims to rank among pictures, rather 
among sketches. Linnig, The Mother's Despair: 
she is wailing, prone over the empty cradle—the 
infant, as we infer, being now on its way to the 
burying-ground. Broadly painted, and of adequate 
strength in sentiment. 

See also—Boughton, The Bearers of the Bur- 
den; A Path of Roses; A Grey Day (these able 
and highly attractive works have been already re- 
viewed in our pages); De Jonghe, The Birthday 
Wishes ; Schiifer, Home Lessons. 

W. M. Rosserrr. 








THE SALON OF 1875. 
(Second Notice.) 
Paris : May 28, 1875. 
Your school has one great advantage over ours, 
in not being under the pretended direction of the 
State, or, as we call it here, “ encouraged ” by the 
State. On noble characters and manly natures 
such encouragement, it need hardly be said, never 
had any direct influence. Ever since the begin- 
ning of this century the great painters have all 
trained themselves independently of the Academy 
and the State, indifferent both to the glory and 
the orders they distributed. But this has not 
been the case with the majority. This influence 
has, in fact, been disastrous in its effect. It pre- 
vents men of more than average talent, who are 
not satisfied with painting subject-pictures, and re- 
quire a large field for the development of their 
ideas, from establishing connexions with the mu- 
nicipalities of great provincial centres, which, with 
us, have a more marked diversity of origin than 
with you. It equally prevents them from putting 
themselves in communication either with the rail- 
way companies, who might advantageously em- 





ploy them to decorate their principal stations in 
the large towns, or with other societies yet in 
their infancy, but growing every day more influ- 
ential—societies which are being constantly re- 
cruited from the rich and bourgeois classes, and 
might furnish artists with piquant programmes. 
Thence a new school of art—modern art—will 
slowly develop itself. ‘It will have the same di- 
versity as the old, together with more vigour and 
more independence. At the present moment 
artists are in a visibly inferior position. They 
are subject to political changes. The appointment 
of a new Minister of the Beaux Arts is immedi- 
ately felt in the studios. Thus the demand for 
battle-pieces ceased with the fall of the Empire, 
and the taste for disembowelled horses, for 
wounded soldiers smothered by the dead, for smoke 
intervening asa dramatic agent, for broken swords 
strewn upon the ground, began to die out. All 
this theatrical apparatus was no more serious than 
a performance at a circus. And yet war remains 
a fact which will unfortunately long continue to 
appeal to the popular mind, and it will be long 
before there will be a Salon without battle-pieces. 
The young generation who, either in Paris or in 
the provinces, under Gambetta’s orders so bravely 
took a part in the defence of their country’s soil 
and honour, recount their experiences in an almost 
realistic manner. M. A. de Neuville is perhaps 
the most enthusiastic. He has painted an episode 
of the campaign of the Army of the East with 
ereat spirit. On Jaifiary 9, 1871, the men of the 
18th Corps were engaged in taking possession of 
all the houses at Villersexel in which the Germans 
had barricaded themselves, and were making a 
stout resistance. Some Mobiles, under a heavy 
fire, have collected a heap of faggots before the 
door of one of the houses, and are proceeding to 
burn out the enemy whom they had failed to dis- 
lodge. M. A. de Neuville is a gentleman, and 
thought it would be discourteous to calumniate 
his enemies according to ancient custom, as well 
as stupid to represent them as cowardly. The 
attitude of the German officer standing exposed at 
the open window, coolly firing off his revolver at 
the young aggressors who are lighting the fire in 
the yard below, is very fine. 

M. Auguste Lancon is a forcible painter, rather 
too forcible even; he seems to be trying to work 
out a problem of lights and shadows, vivid 
colours, and the result is that his painting in 
violence of tone resembles a majolica plate. I 
shall, therefore, not dwell on his picture, called 
Les Echappés de Sedan; a group of soldiers on the 
road to Mouzon, on the evening of September 1, 
1870, gathered round a cart that has been shattered 
into pieces by an obus. It is truthful, touching, 
and simple, and resembles the letter of a well- 
informed correspondent. And the fact is, M. 
Langon has only painted what he himself saw ; 
he joined the army as énfirmier at the very 
beginning of the campaign, was taken prisoner by 
the Prussians, escaped and came back to France 
just in time to enter Paris before the gates were 
shut. 

But I wish, particularly, to call my readers’ 
attention to M. Auguste Langon’s etchings. These 
are international productions, which are more 
easily exchanged and pass through more hands 
than paintings generally do. M. Langon has en- 
graved a certain number of etchings from the 
sketches he made during the war—interiors of 
churches in which the wounded were massed to- 
gether, streets of villages destroyed by firein which a 
charred corpse is lying in the last contortions, and 
a horse is wandering riderless; troops on the 
march in the dust and mud, sun and rain; whole 
droves of oxen smitten with pestilence in a single 
night, families herded together in the cellars of 
the catacombs during the bombardment, bodies 
being buried in the wide trenches after the fight- 
ing under the walls of Paris, &c., &c. 

Since Goya’s admirable series of sketches of 
the war in Spain came out I have never seen the 
chilling horrors of death so truthfully and feel- 





ingly pourtrayed. These etchings convey a faithful 
expression of sudden death in action and lingering 
death from wounds and privation, and awaken 
both horror and pity. M. Lancon is an artist of 
striking originality. But he is too severe, too 
hard, too naif to attract the crowd as readily as 
more skilful and less emotional artists do—such 
theatrical costumiers, for instance, as the pupils of 
M. Meissonier and M. Géréme. When the day 
of his success comes it will be great. 

I have already said how strongly government in- 
fluence and opinions are felt in the studios. The 
end of the Empire is seen in all its depravity 
in the number of nude women who have no 
excuse, not even that of beauty of form or 
splendour of tone, for displaying themselves 
thus unclothed, some lying extended on couches, 
others in the landscape. We do not wish 
to condemn the exhibition of the nude. We 
believe that our school owes the preservation of 
its technical superiority over all other Continental 
schools solely to its persistent study of the living 
model. Moreover, it is good forthe public to take 
lessons in harmony and to be educated by the 
sight of the human form, and the female form 
especially, which is the summing up of all har- 
mony. On this point our customs are more 
tolerant than yours. But it is a study which 
must be justified by the results produced. Other- 
wise these females become both ridiculous and ob- 
jectionable: unfortunately this is too often the case. 

There is a perfect avalanche of religious 
and mystical pictures. It is too palpably evident 
that since May 24 ordre moral has governed 
France. I see no harm in religious communities 
of every denomination decorating their edifices 
to suit their own particular taste, whatever 
that taste may be; but it is surely rather 
strong that the State should make all the 
forces of the contemporary school converge on so- 
called religious painting. The present Director of 
the Beaux Arts has made a great mistake in 
decreeing the general decoration of the Pantheon. 
Not only is he spoiling the interior aspect of a 
building the grandeur of which is in a measure due 
to the very nakedness of the walls, but he is 
creating a great disturbance generally in the minds 
of men. Religious manifestations of this kind 
call for such men as Orsel, or Perrin of Lyons, or 
Hippolyte Flandrin, minds with strong convic- 
tions and of a mystical turn. But our present 
Academicians or their pupils pass alternately from 
a mythological to a religious subject. M. Bou- 
guereau, for instance (though he does not yet 
belong to the Academy, he shortly will), sends 
Flore et Zéphyre and la Vierge, lV enfant Jésus et Saint 
Jean Baptiste. Nobody looks at Flora because 
she has an ennuyé face, but right-thinking people 
are greatly pleased with the Virgin because she is 
pretty and has bright, clean feet. M. Cabanel— 
he does belong to the Academy !—exhibits at the 
same time a Venus, and an episode from the 
Book of Kings, Thamar, outragée par Amnon, 
séchant dennut dans la mawon de son frere Absalon. 
If only the Venus were beautiful instead of being 
a vulgar young woman half-clothed in rose- 
coloured drapery, I should be satisfied ; likewise 
I should be quite content if there were any 
tendency to ethnographical or moral truth visible 
in his treatment of the biblical episode, either in 
the choice of types, in vigour of drawing or purity 
of colour. But nothing of the kind. Ever since 
the death of Ingres, the Institut has been drifting 
about like a vessel that has lost its rudder. This 
year it fills its best friends with the liveliest 
anxiety. M. Charles Louis Muller has sent, toge- 
ther with a Rot Lear, which is the outcome of 
Ducis rather than of Shakspere, a composition 
that betrays a senility absolutely inexcusable in 
any immortal: a child left, wn Instant seud—that 
is the title of the picture, which is painted with 
gooseberry jelly—is pouring a spoonful of pap 
into a watch! 

I am not drawing attention to these buffooneries 
from a mischievous desire to bring ridicule on artists 
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who are as it happens very indifferent to criticism 
—but in order to point out the danger of leaving 
the “og direction of a school to a self-recruit- 
i dy! 
e grande peinture, to use an administrative 
ion which the grande critique has at last 
made the public:swallow, is also in great peril of 
death. Grand thoughts are expected of it, 
s by which the heart is to be lifted up 
and the mind stirred, and which will appeal 
to all classes to exalt the grand sentiments. 
Instead of this, the pupils of the School of Rome 
think they have reached the desired end when 
they have laboriously covered their large canvases 
with meaningless colour and given extravagant 
gestures to heroes who are innocent of brains. 

Our painters are surely off their guard! Study 
and progress are going on all around them. The 
whole people, the young, both women and men, 
are forming new opinions on every subject. On 
whom are we to count for the adornment of the 

ublic buildings where our large assemblies will 
be held, buildings which will serve as frames to 
the great fétes, if our young artists do not learn 
to think and feel, as well as to paint? Last year 
the Salon medal, as it is called—the foundation of 
which, though useful in itself, exasperated the 
Institute, who looked upon it as a competitor of 
the prize of Rome—was awarded to a young man 
of the name of Lehoux, not by the jury, who 
refused to sanction the award, but by the Minister 
who would not yield to their ill-will. The de- 
plorable idea was then conceived of sending him 
to Rome like the others, and thence he now sends 
a Samson rompant ses liens, strained, mannered, 
violent, and as ridiculous as the Hercules of a fair 
who wants to play the bully. To make use of a 
noted expression, this young man is suffering from 
an indigestion de Michel Ange. Let him cure 
himself as quickly as possible. No medal of 
honour will awarded for painting this year. 
The medal of honour for sculpture will be awarded 
either to M. Chapu for La Jeunesse, a decorative 
figure for Régnaul ’s funeral monument, which I 
have already described, or to M. Delaplanche for 
his Instruction Maternelle, a touching and beauti- 
ful group, as masterly as it is simple, which has 
won the sympathy of independent criticism 
generally. 

The Salon prize will probably be awarded to an 
immense canvas of M. Becker's (a pupil of the 
Géréme studio), conceived in the theatrical and 
superficial style of Paul Delaroche. The bodies 
of eight young men are hanging by their wrists 
on a gibbet, and seem to have died without con- 
vulsions. Rizpah, their mother, the concubine of 
Saul, is standing by, scaring away with a stick a 
vulture that has come to prey on the beloved 
bodies. The painter cmtahel y deserves credit for 
undertaking such a vast subject, and for the 
manner in which he has acquitted himself of the 
task. But the absolute qualities are wanting 
which make a work live independently of the 
choice of subject, and render it impressive 
irrespective of all combinations for effect. They 
are purely pieces of workmanship which reflect 
honour on a pupil, or even on a@ school, but in 
whose production the generating functions of art 
have had no share, The old world is crumbling 
away ! 








I shall treat of subject-pictures, portraits, and 
landscapes in my next letter. H. Burry. 
ART SALES, 


Tue drawings were not included in the report 
last week of the Galichon collection:—F. dell’ 
Abbate (Messer Nicolo), Eight Angels carrying the 
Instruments of the Passion, 820 fr.; Fra Barto- 
lommeo, Holy Family (bought for the British 
Museum), 800 fr.; Berghem, The Ford, 800 fr. ; 
Both, The Stone Bridge, 305 fr. ; Botticelli, Studies 
of Men, 910 fr. (British Museum); Michael 
Angelo, Fall of Phaeton, 5,000 fr., and sketch for 
the Last Judgment, 5,000 fr.; Michael Angelo and 





Rubens, Ganymede, 875 fr.; J. and D. Cam- 
pagnola, St. John the Baptist, 2,500 fr.; A. Cano, 
Holy Family in Repose, 170 fr. ; Cimabue, Three 
Studies for a Martyr, 850 fr.; L. di Credi, Head 
o an Old Man, 255 fr. (British Museum); A. 

iirer, Holy Family, 525 fr., Two Heads, 2,650 fr. ; 
Van Dyck, Christ with the Crown of Thorns, 
4,400 fr., Adrian Stalbent, 4,000 fr.; J. van Eyck, 
Philip the Good, 6,000 fr.; B. Franco, Dispute 
between Minerva and Arachne, 700 fr.; Olaude 
Lorraine, Sunset u, the Sea, 920 fr.; The Punte 
Molle, 1,305 fr. ; Giotto, The Judgment of Joseph, 
1,000 fr. ; E. de Laulne, Triumph of Faith, 550 tr. ; 
Fra F. Lippi, Study for the Archangel Michael, 
1,650 fr.; A Kneeling Angel, 2,100 fr.; A. Man- 
tegna, Triwmph of Caesar, 1,600 fr. (British 
Museum); N. da Modena, eighteen designs for 
Borders, 780 fr.; P. Perugino, Four Children, 
2,300 fr.; Rembrandt, Judas restoring to the 
Priests the Price of his Betrayal, 760 fr., Cornelius 
Ansloo, 7,300 fr.; Rosselli, three designs for the 
Coronation of the Virgin, 2,000 fr. (British 
Museum); Rosso, The Three Fates Weaving the 
Life of Man, 2,700 fr.; Rubens, Drunkenness, 
2,300 fr.; Ruysdael, Fishing, 1,000 fr.; Entrance to 
a Wood, 1,110 fr.; Raffaello, Flight of Lot with his 
Daughters, 5,500 fr.; Coronation of the Virgin, 
5,000 fr.; Van de Velde, Sea Fight, 160 fr, Foul 
Weather, 820 fr. L. da Vinci, first sketch for The 
Adoration of the Magi of Florence, 12,900 fr. ; stud 
for the picture of St. Anne and the Virgin (Briti 
Museum), 13,000 fr. ; Studies of Drapery, 1,000 fr. ; 
Courier mounted on Horseback, 5,500 fr.; Three 
Studies for a Victory, 2,025 fr.; Beatrice d Este 
and Ludovico Sforza, 3,600 fr. Verocchio, 
Seven Studies for a Child (British Museum), 
1,000 fr.; Three Studies for a Child sitting, 
2,100 fr. Watteau, Zwo Women sitting, 1,420 fr. 
This magnificent collection realised above 
510,000 fr. (20,400/.). 

On the 22nd ult. were gold at the Salle Drouot 
the water-colour drawings of Gustave Doré :— 
Christ carrying His Cross, 1,900 fr. ; The Neophyte, 
1,500 fr.; The Elevation of the Cross, 1,900 ir. ; 
Roland, 189 fr.; The Circle of Fire, 800 fr.; The 
Agony, 1,400 fr.; and The Casemate, 1,300 fr.: 

these souvenirs of the war of 1870. The For- 
tress of Hautes-Bruyeres, 1,100 fr.; Sheep grazing 
in the Bois de Boulogne, 1,380 fr.; Encampment 
in the Bois de Boulogne, 810 fr.; A Relay of 
Artillery, 1,100 fr.; The Marseillaise, 1,850 fr. ; 
Alsace, 1,060 fr.; The Fairies, 1,880 fr.; The 
Troubadours, 900 fr. ; Entrance of Gargantua into 
Paris, 930 fr. ; La Puerta de Sarmental at Burgos, 
1,140 fr.; Las Pobres de la Solemnidad at Burgos, 
780 fr.; The Derby Stakes, 1,800 fr. ; Return from 
the Derby, 1,860 fr. The sale produced 60,000 fr. 
(2,400/.). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


H.R.H. Prixce Lzoporp recently visited the 
studio of Mr. W. Britten, and Mr. Britten received 
a commission to carry out two paintings for his 
Royal Highness. The subject of one is a single 
figure—a Greek Girl feeding Pigeons; the other, a 
group of two, is from a design made by Mr. 
Britten a little while back, called The Lesson o 
Love. The painting of the girl feeding pigeons is 
now completed. The figure is seated on the 
brink of a fountain; in the background, buried in 
green woods, rises the grotto out of which the 
waters pour. A gleam of sunlight falls on the 
graceful figure in the foreground, lights up the 
pink-lilac draperies in which she is shrouded, and 
gives the attractive charm of warmth, and light 
penetrating within the recesses of cool green 
shades. Every part of the little composition has 
been studied with serious care, and worked out 
with infinite pains. It is precisely these qualities 
of conscientious labour and grave intention which 
distinguish Mr. Britten’s work from that of most 
of the clever young men of his own age. 


A HIGHLY interesting exhibition of works by 
Thomas Girtin has been held for some weeks past 





in the premises of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
17 Savile Row. Girtin deservedly bears a great 
name among connoisseurs; not only because he 
was an artist of quite exceptional mark in simple 
and forcible dignity of perception and composition, 
and in truthful decisive execution, but because 
he was the prime leader in the change which took 
place in water-colour painting “from mere tinting 
with light washes to the employment of local 
colour.” In this change Turner co-operated with 
him, although the chief credit of the innovation is 
assigned to Girtin; at the present day, beyond the 
range of the connoisseur class, Girtin is himself 
chiefly remembered as an early friend of Turner. 
The two youths came together in a humble 
capacity in the studio of Raphael Smith, the en- 
graver and printseller; they studied and progressed 
in concert, Girtin was born in 1773; he began 
to exhibit in 1794; painted in 1801 an oil-picture, 
with the view of competing for the Associateship 
of the Royal Academy, not bestowable upon 
painters in water-colour only; and ia November, 
1802, he died of consumption. The present col- 
lection contains three portraits of him by Opie, 
Dance, and Edridge: the last-named gives the 
most agreeable version of his face. Among the 
136 works by Girtin here assembled, we may 
mention as specially noticeable—Snowdon Range ; 
Lincoln Cathedral (7), very powerful ; Harewood 
Bridge, extremely fine; Distant View of Hare- 
wood; Harewood Castle; The Rocking-stone, 
Cornwall; Guisborough, Yorkshire ; Durham (30) ; 
Turner's Farm, Wimbish, Fasex, with a good deal 
of clear colour; The Stepping-stones, Bolton 
Abbey ; Chepstow Castle, grand ; Paris, from above 
Notre Dame; Kirkstall Abbey (91); Beddgellert ; 
Mill at Stanstead, Essex ; The White House, Chel- 
sea Reach, 1800 (to which the catalogue appends 
the note, “It is said that Turner declared this 
drawing to be finer than any painted by himself; ” 
and indeed the work is so excellent as to palliate 
even this excess of friendly zeal in over-statement) ; 
Morpeth Bridge, mpetel to be the artist’s last 
drawing ; Dartford, pen and ink ; Knaresborough. 


We hear it rumoured that pictorial decorations 
on an extensive scale are to be undertaken in the 
Manchester Town Hall, one of the vastest buildings 
in the United Kingdom ; and that the execution 
of these works is to be entrusted to Mr. Marks 
A.R.A. Whether these statements are true or 
not we cannot take upon us to affirm; if true, the 
first statement is good news, and the second bad. 
Mr. Marks is undoubtedly a man of very consider- 
able talent, and he is a proficient, and in some 
respects even a markedly clever painter: but why 
such a commission as this should smuggle itself 
into his single pocket, or go a-begging to Mr. 
Marks, of all men in the world, passes our com- 
prehension. It is a commission of sufficient 
magnitude to be divided among several painters, 
and those the very best. If it is assigned to any 
one individual, the work will necessarily drag on 
for a vexatious length of time; and, if it is 
assigned to one or more of those artists who are 
not the best, the paintings, when executed, will be 
exasperating. Bottom the Weaver was not the 
finest possible actor for Pyramus; but, if the 
desire which he manifested in an early scene 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream had been 
humoured, and the whole dramatis personae had 
been allotted to him, the result would have 
been a good deal more disastrous and more 
ludicrous even than it proved. We trust that the 
Manchester men will ye that they are not quite 
so ignorant of art-matters as this rumour repre- 
sents them to be. 

WE regret to hear that Mr. Richard B 
the Head Master at the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington, died in Dublin on 
May 27. His age may have been about fifty- 
eight. Mr. Burchett was a painter by profession 
and he has exhibited a not inconsiderable number 
of works from time to time, although his official 
and educational duties engrossed the greater part 
of his energies for many years past. Three of his 
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principal works, painted on a large scale, with nu- 
merous figures, and much vigour of expression, 
action, foreshortening, &c., were—Edward IV. 
withheld by the Ecclesiastics from pursuing Lan- 
castrian Fugitives into a Church; the Final Scene 
in Measure for Measure; and the Expulsion of 
Peasants by William the Conqueror, in laying out 
the New Forest. The first-named picture contains 
a head studied from Cardinal Manning (Mr. Bur- 
chett was a zealous Roman Catholic) ; the last- 
named was in the International Exhibition of 1874. 


A porrratr of Handel, by Sir James Thornhill, 
from the collection of the late John Lodge Eller- 
ton, Esq., has recently been presented to the 
Fitzwilliam Museums at Cambridge by Adam 
Lodge, Esq., of Woburn Lodge, Gilston Road, 
The Boltons, London. 

WE earnestly hope that the town council of 
Liverpool will not let slip the opportunity that 
has now occurred to them of making a great ex- 
periment in mural painting for the adornment of 
their Council Chamber. At the suggestion of some 
influential lovers of art in the town, a design for 
a great fresco of “The Triumph of Commerce 
over the Elements of Barbarism ” has been pre- 
pared by Mr. W. B. Richmond. Competent 
opinion speaks in the highest terms of the excel- 
lence of the design, and we cannot doubt that 
if the Council decide to have it put in execution, 
the decision will not only. attest the growing 
culture of the community, but secure for the 
building in question an ornament of high and 
permanent value. 

Tur Diritto states that the Pope has resolved 
on carrying out his long projected plan of pues 
twelve statues round the cupola of St. Peter's, 
conformably to the designs of Michael Angelo. 
Twelve sculptors will each have a statue assigned 
to him, and the selection of artists will be care- 
fully made to the exclusion of those who were 
not domiciled in Rome before 1870, and who have 
manifested any opposition to the cause of the Holy 
See. Pius IX. possesses all the resources neces- 
sary for the undertaking. 

Tue Municipal Council of Chateau Thierry 
have voted unanimously 4,000 fr. for the purchase 
of the house of La Fontaine, which is No. 13 in 
the street that bears his name. 


Tue jury of the Salon for 1875 has awarded 
the medal of honour for sculpture to M. Chapu, 
and none in the department of painting. The 
Prix du Salon falls to M. Cormon, for his picture 
entitled La Mort de Ravana. The other awards 
are as follows: (1) Painting: first-class medals— 
MM. Goupil, Jacquet, Courtat; second class— 
MM. Bastien Lepage, Silvestre, Eugéne Leroux, 
Defaux, Sautai, Fantin-la-Tour, Wauters, Fal- 
guiére, Bellanger, Weerts, Delobbe, Vuillefroy ; 
third class—MM. Rapin, Delort, B. Constant, 
Poirson, Butin, de Penne, Carolus Duran, Herpin, 
FE. Adan, Mdme. Lavillette, Dupain, Cogen, Paul 
Colin, Torrents, Simon Durand, Yon, Denneulin, 
Bergeret, Zuber, Roll, Commére, Sain, Vayson, 
Weisz. (2) Sculpture: first class—MM. Lenoir, 
Degeorge; second class—MM. Morice, Moreau, 
Vauthier, Michel, Damé, Guilbert, Roubaud ; 
8rd class—MM. Laforesterie, Pallez, Devignes, 
Lefeuvre, Desbois, Geoffroy, Langon, Cordonnier, 
Hux, Itasse, Louis Martin, Valton. (3) Arche- 
tecture: first class—M. Dutert; 2nd class—MM. 
Baillargé, Louvier; 3rd class—MM.  Bruyére, 
Formigé, Louis Sauvageot. (4) Engraving: 1st 
class—M. Huot; 2nd class—MM. Courtry, Jac- 

uet; 3rd class—MM. Gilbert, Froment, Lerat 

rnest Boétzel. 

Tae German po announce the death, on 
May 21, of the steel engraver and painter, Adam 
Klein, at the advanced age of eighty-three. Klein, 
who was a native of Niirnberg, received his pro- 
fessional education at Vienna, where he entered 
the Imperial Academy of Arts as a student in 
1811, and continued to make the Austrian capital 
his home till 1837, when he finally settled at 
Munich. He was best known as a painter of 





animals, and of genre pictures in which animal 
life formed the principal subject ; but although a 
careful and correct ughtsman, and an indus- 
trious artist, he is best ‘known by his numerous 
etchings, some of which might be favourably 
com with those of the best Dutch engravers. 
It is understood that he has left a complete collec- 
tion of his own plates, and these will, it is to be 
hoped, be secured for the National Museum before 
the set gets broken up and separated. 


Tue statue of Mirabeau, which was to be 
placed in the Salle des Pas Perdus of the Palais 
de Justice at Aix, will be erected in a gallery of 
the museum of the town according to the original 

lan, when that statue was offered to Aix by the 
mperial Government. 


A torrery has been projected at Vienna for the 
purpose of gaining funds for the erection of a 
monument to Schiller. A committee of ladies has 
been formed for carrying out the scheme with the 
Princess of Hohenlohe as their president. 


Tue Germanic Museum at Niirnberg has lately 
received another important addition, by the trans- 
ference to it of the town collection of mediaeval 
works of art. This collection, which has 
hitherto been preserved in the old Rathhaus, 
consists of vohaiie examples of the old Niirnberg 

oldsmiths’ work, especially a beautiful goblet 
ormerly attributed to Wenzel Jamitzer, but now 
supposed to be by Paul Flynt, a fine collection of 
copper-plates, including an almost perfect set of 
Durer’s engravings, remarkably fine impressions, 
carvings in wood and ivory, glass paintings, several 
original models for the famous works of the Niirn- 
berg workers in metal, and wood carvings by Veit 
Stoss and Peter Flotner. Truly if the Niirnberg 
Museum increases at the rate it has done lately, 
South Kensington will soon have arival. We 
mentioned a few months. ago the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the Merkel family col- 
lection passed into its keeping. 

M. Barber pe Jovy, the conservator of the 
mediaeval collections of the Louvre, has been 
appointed to represent France at the Michelangelo 
centenary celebration in September. France 
has been extremely liberal in contributing re- 
productions of all the master’s works in her 
possession, and her art authorities have done their 
utmost to promote the objects of the commission. 
The same can scarcely be said of those in 
England. 


Tue German landscape painter, Karl Reichardt, 
recently discovered in Venice six large tapestries of 
Gobelins manufacture, copied from Rubens’s cele- 
brated paintings in the gallery of the Prince of 
Liechtenstein in Vienna, representing events in 
the life of Decius Mus. It was known that 
these paintings were designed for the purpose of 
being worked in tapestry, but the tapestries them- 
selves have never been known until now. They 
were bought by the Prince Solms, a nephew of 
the Prince of Liechtenstein. 


THE annual picture exhibition in the Kiinstler- 
haus at Vienna is now open, and is said to be a 
very good one, although it does not quite come up to 
the expectations that were formed about it. The 
numbers are small (not more than 460), only 
200 artists having exhibited, but the quality 
makes up for the quantity, for only artists of 
established fame seem to have been admitted. 
Makart’s great composition of Antony and Cleo- 
patra on the Nile holds the place of honour and 
attracts great attention, but does not quite satisfy 
German criticism. Lenbach is represented by 
seven excellent portraits; L. Mayer, by a subject 
that he calls an Allegory—two life-size female 
figures placed opposite each other with no appar- 
ent connection between them ; Professor Griepen- 
kerl, by a Leda; Andreas Miiller, by four small 
ag of the various ages of history — The 

olden, the Hellenic, the Mediaeval, and the 
Medicean ; and the sculptor Victor Tilgner, by a 
series of ten portrait busts. This year is the first 





that medals have been awarded by the Kiinstler- 
haus. A jury of artists has now been formed, 
and medals are to be bestowed for the three best 
works of art of the year. It is tolerably certain 
that the first will fall to Makart, who exhibits 
five pictures beside his great Cleopatra, the 
second to Lenbach, and probably, the third to 
Victor Tilgner. Our Royal Academy and other 
picture exhibitions might take a hint from the 
decoration of the Kiinstlerhaus on the opening- 
day of the exhibition. The works of art were 
rendered still more attractive by being placed, as 
it were, in a setting of nature. Beautiful floral 
decorations vied with the colours on the canvas 
and the sculpture was arranged in perfect arbours 
of foliage. 

A very fine Etruscan vase in an admirable 
state of preservation has recently been bought at 
Angers by the Conservation des Antiques. It is 
seventy centimétres high, ‘of black earthenware, 
with red designs representing the combat of the 
giants against the gods. 

A comMITTEE has been formed at Augsburg for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to Hans Hol- 
bein. ‘The King of Bavaria is one of the largest 
subscribers. A design for it by Professor Wid- 
mann is at present being exhibited at the Augs- 
burg Art Union, but it is not as yet chosen. 


A LARGE panel painting by Rubens, represent- 
ing the Virgin appearing to St. Francis, has, it is 
reported, been discovered in the church of Notre 
Dame, at Cassel. The circumstance that led to 
its discovery is thus related in the Chronique. It 
having been judged necessary that some of the 
pictures that ornamented the church of Cassel 
should be restored, the work was confided to a 
young artist of the town, who, on cleaning the 
picture of St. Francis, found to his astonishment 
that, as the thick coating of dirt that covered the 
picture gradually disappeared, a work by Rubens 
came to light. 

Tue first part of an important contribution to 
the history of engraving has just been published 
by M.- Emmanuel Bocher, under the title Les 
gravures frangaises au XVITIIe siecle, ou Catalogue 
raisonné des estampes, eaur-fortes, pitces en couleur, 
au bistre, et aw lavis, de 1700 a 1800, avec un 
portrait a Teau-forte, par M. Lemaire. This 
work can scarcely fail to be of great interest to 
connoisseurs and collectors, for, as the author says 
in his preface, there is a great gap in the history 
of art in the eighteenth century. This gap it has 
been his endeavour in some degree to fill up by 
gathering together “ pour en former un ensemble, 
toutes les ceuvres gravées par les artistes qui, de 
1700 & 1800, ont occupé la France soit de leurs pin- 
ceaux, soit de leurs crayons.” 


M. RetseEt, the director of the National Museums 
in France, has recently addressed a note to the 
members of the National Assembly on the subject of 
certain ameliorations that might be effected in the 
administration of the French museums. The prin- 
cipal points aud suggestions of this note have been 
published in the French daily papers and the 
Chronique of May 22. They are too long to enter 
upon here, but the principal end to which they all 
point is an augmentation of the budget, which, as 
every one interested in art complains, has been 
miserably insufficient during the last few years to 
fulfil the wants of a great art-loving nation. 


Tur Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst opens this 
month with an historical and descriptive account 
of Schénbrunn, the Versailles of Vienna. A 
monograph has lately been written upon this 
favourite imperial castle by the Count de Cren- 
neville, at the command of his royal master, the 
Emperor of Austria, and many interesting par- 
ticulars about it have been made known. Robert 
Vischer finishes his valuable studies in Siena by a 
consideration of Soddoma’s works in Mont’ Oliveto 
Maggiore. Soddoma is a master who has lately 
received a good deal of notice from art critics, but 
Herr Vischer's detailed description and criticism 
of his frescoes from the life of St. Benedict con- 
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vey much new information and can scarcely fail 
to be of interest to ail students of Italian art. 
Karl Woermann gives a foretaste of his forth- 
coming pa em work on Landscape in Anctent 
Art, by publishing the chapter on the landscape 
art of the old Egyptians. The impressions that 
these marvellous people received from external 
nature were, he points out, simple, but peculiar. 
The Nile dominated their landscape ; beyond all 
was desert. It was naturally the same in their 
art. The plants and animals of the Nile are the 
only types represented. But for the representa- 
tion of what we know as landscape in painting 
the Egyptians lacked the necessary technical 
means and skill. They only used a few simple 
coloursand had no knowledge of shade, perspective, 
or modelling: landscape therefore was impossible 
to their art. Herr Redtenbach’s views with re- 
gard to the architecture of St. Peter's at Rome, 
expressed in previous numbers of the journal, are 
controverted by Herr von Geymiiller and many 
of them proved to be erroneous. A fine etching 
by Unger of the picture by Hobbema, a view of a 
town—Stadtbild—that we mentioned sometime ago 
in the AcapEmy as having been exhibited by Herr 
Miethke at Vienna, forms the pictorial attraction 
of the number. 


Mr. R. J. Jackson, of 29 Maida Vale, has 
recently executed a small terra-cotta bust of Mr. 
Irving. It is a slight work, but an unmistakeable 
likeness, and records a moment of expression which 
is in itself attractive—the active intension of 
thought just touched hy a shade of melancholy 
dreaming. 








THE STAGE. 
SALVINI AS HAMLET. 


Ir the perfection of acting is to realise exactly 
and minutely the ideas of the poet, then Signor 
Salvini’s impersonation of Hamlet falls very far 
short of perfection: but if it be granted that the 
keynote of the performance is such as a cultivated 
ear will allow, it will be found to be harmonious 
in every detail. No one who has carefully studied 
the English play as Shakspere wrote it can fail 
to have his prejudices somewhat ruffled; such 
critics as Goethe, Schlegel, and Coleridge would 
have been offended to the soul by this Italian 
actor. But it spose that Signor Salvini is 
wholly ignorant of the original text, of the glosses 
of German commentators, of the traditions of the 
English stage, and his former performances have 
nea beyond a doubt that he has not a jot of the 
euton in him. The materials on which he has 
worked have been a bald translation of the tragedy, 
pruned and clipped to the exigencies of Italian 
audiences. Whatever has a national ring in the 
play has been eliminated with care. And this is 
where all discussion of the matter must begin, 
that whatever may be thought of the merits of 
Signor Salvini’s Hamlet, it is the Hamlet of 
Signor Salvini and not the Hamlet of Shakspere. 
The first noticeable point is that the character 
is pee without a spark of humour and geniality. 
Mr. Irving may be remembered to have conceived 
it in the same way. Yet a mood of light banter 
was so common with Hamlet, that when the ghost 
had vanished, and the prince, wishing to conceal 
from his companions the purpose of his father's 
Visit, tried to in his wonted spirits in a burst 
of feverish mirth, Horatio and Marcellus detected 
nothing odd in it. Mr. Irving puts more into 
the scene than it can possibly bear: he utters the 
falconer’s call of “Hillo, ho, ho, boy,” as the 
short, sharp cry of a man on the verge of lunacy : 
makes a dark enigma of the jest that the villains 
of Denmark were arrant inane and omits 
altogether the shower of playful addresses to 
the old mole in the cellarage. Signor Salvini’s 
method is simpler, for he avoids the entire 
scene. Indeed it may be taken as a rule 
that whenever there is a sudden transition in 
Hamlet's manner from grave to gay, from declam- 


atory to sarcastic, Signor Salvini will have nothing 
to do with the humorous side. He will run no 
risks with an anticlimax. When Hamlet in good 
round oaths has called his uncle a villain, a smiling, 
damned villain, he is not to ask for his tables and 
set it down that one may smile and smile and be 
a villain. When the play has driven the murderer 
from the banqueting hall, Hamlet’s shriek of 
triumph is not to be marred by the couplet about 
the weeping of the stricken deer and the playing 
of the ungalled hart. Nor may attention be drawn 
from Hamlet’s revenge to his whimsical interview 
with the players. But this exaggerated forcing 
of interest is quite in accordance with the practice 
of the modern school of acting, and would scarcely 
call for notice in another performer than Signor 
Salvini. 

At the root of the actor's performance seems to 
be his desire to make the character a popular 
one. Hamlet must stand out in bold relief, 
and is therefore allowed no familiarity with 
Horatio, or Ophelia, or the courtiers, or the 
gravediggers. The Hamlet who was to teach 
Horatio the art of drinking deep: who reckoned 
his groans to his soul's idol, the celestial Ophelia : 
who let Polonius and Osric fool him to the top of 
his bent: who was undone by the equivocation of 
the grave-maker: has now to hold himself aloof 
from the world, malignant as a villain of melo- 
drama and very much more impotent. He rails 
at this goodly frame, the earth, as a fallen angel 
might raik at heaven. He hurls invective at 
‘Ophelia as Mephistopheles reviles Marguerite for 
her innocence. He moralises on skulls with the 
cynical sneer of an Aretino. He is an operatic or 
a pantomimic figure. The noble Dane becomes 
an Italian with a vendetta, hasty in action and 
coarse in word. And yet the conception is a 
striking one; and if an English audience will ac- 
cept a startlingly novel aspect of a traditional 
character, then the present performance only con- 
firms the accepted opinion of the actor’s merits. 
We have dwelt on his excellences so often as to 
make it superfluous to insist on them here, and 
will therefore merely say that by circumscribing the 
limits of his imagination Signor Salvini has beenable 
to devote his dramatic genius to a careful elabora- 
tion of the details. Of the other performers the 
worst is the representative of Polonius, who is 
fortunately suffered to give his thoughts very little 
tongue; and the best is Signora Giovagnoli, who 
represented the madness of Ophelia with a weird 
beauty to which the stage is little accustomed. 

WALTER MACLEANE. 





AN infinite variety of contrasts may be drawn 
from the literary career of M. Adolphe Belot, 
author of Le Testament de César Girodot, one of 
the purest and best of modern plays, and of Mdile. 
Giraud, Ma Femme, one of the foulest and worst 
of modern novels; but they would all have their 
origin in the fact that he has made a point of turn- 
ing his versatile talent to whatever branch of lite- 
rature he found at the moment to be most remune- 
rative. Thus he came to write the series of 
nightmares called Le Drame de la Rue de la Paix, 
L’ Article XLV., Le Parricide, and Lubin et 
Dacolard ; from the last two of which Messrs. 
Clement Scott and E. Manuel have taken their 
drama produced at the Mirror Theatre under the 
name of The Detective. M. Belot had more than 
a common tale of crime to tell. A certain Mdme. 
Dalissier wasfound one morning with her throat cut, 
and a young girl of the neighbourhvod, Pulchérie 
by name, discovered in the folds of her dress a 
dagger belonging to the son of the murdered 
woman. By concealing this dagger Pulchérie 
obtained the acquittal of Laurent Dalissier, but 
when she wished to devote her life to him found 
that he treated her with contempt, that he had 
engaged himself in the police with the intention 
of tracing his mother’s murderer, and that he had 
finally brought to justice a rogue named Daco- 





lard. Seeking him out she declared her love, 


and, being goaded to madness by his disdain, 
“ Bravo,” she cried, “he talks of infamy, and gives 
himself proud airs. They are the aristocrats of 
crime, these sons of the guillotined;” and then 
when he listened in amaze to this outburst he 
learned that Dacclard, who was to be executed on 
the morrow, was his father. So when the axe of 
the guillotine fell he drank off a phial of poison, 
some of which the girl sucked from his lips and 
died in his arms, and the drama was brought to a 
fitting close by a picture of the excited populace 
singing ribald songs over the bodies of the parri- 
cide and his mistress. This pleasant little production 
has been humorously handled by the English 
adaptors, who have interpolated on their own re- 
sponsibility several remarkable scenes in a prize- 
fighters’ tent, where half the performers are able 
to conceal themselves in the straw and overhear 
the plans of the other half, and several still more 
remarkable episodes in a music-hall, where the 
detectives assemble in startling disguises, and the 
heroine, who has been singing comic songs, comes 
into the hall to hurl reproaches at her lover in the 
presence of the audience. But as the audience 
takes no sort of notice of her reproaches, she says 
she will return to “sing and smile, though her 
heart is breaking ;” and the dramatists have not 
told us what was the effect of her songs and her 
smiles, 


To-nieut will be produced at the Princess's 
Theatre Heartsease, by James Mortimer, founded 
on La Dame aux Camélias; and at the St. 
James's Theatre The Zoo, by Messrs. B. Rowe and , 
Arthur Sullivan. 


THE comedy season of French plays at the 
Opéra Comique Theatre is brought to an end to- 
day, Saturday, with a morning and evening per- 
formance for the benefit of Mr. J. W. Currans, the 
well-known acting manager. The company has 
been playing during the week Les Jocrisses de 
l Amour, of Barriére and Thiboust. On Monday 
the French performances at the Criterion Theatre 
will begin with La Filleuledu Rot, in which M. 
Vogel's music will be sung by the company from 
the Fantaisies Parisiennes of Brussels. 


Mr. Aipf's comedy will be produced on June 
12 at the Court Theatre. 


TuEsDAY, June 29, is fixed as the date of Mr. 
Irving’s last performance of the character of 
Hamlet. 


Tue Prince of Wales’s Theatre revived Lord 
Lytton’s comedy Money on Saturday last with 
great success. Mrs. Bancroft appeared as Lady 
Franklin, and Miss Ellen Terry as Clara Douglas : 
and it is needless to say that both characters were 
sustained with very excellent art. 


Tue Théatre des Varidtés, at Paris, has produced 
an opéra-boufie by M. Serpette called Le Manoir 
de Pictordu. Isidore Flochardet is a journalist, 
an old liberal, true to the principles of ’89, and 
wishing to retire, he buys the ancestral estates of 
the Count of Pictordu. But the Count regains 
the money he has lost at the gaming table and 
devises plans to eject the new occupier of his do- 
mains. The peasants are made to bring their 
fruits to Flochardet: it is a feudal custom, and 
each peasant must receive 500 francs. They bring 
their vegetables and take another 500 francs. Then 
come to him eight betrothed damsels, for the 
“droit du seigneur” has not been abolished at 
Pictordu. One of the eight is charming, and 
Flochardet is carried off by her. 


Tue most curious theatrical sign of the times at 
Paris is the revival of the old love for Scribe. 
The Odéon has been playing Genevieve and La 
Demoiselle a Marier. e Gymnase has been 
playing La Protégée sans le savoir, In the two 


irst comedies Mdlle. Blanche Barretta has been 
making her last appearance before she enters the 
Comédie Francaise. The third has been revived 





in conjunction with La Perle Noire by Sardou. 
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Tue Comédie Frangaise is to produce On ne 
badine pas avec 1 Amour, in order that M. Thiron 
and Mdlle. Croizette may appear for the first time 
as the Baron and Camille respectively. 


M. Sarpov’s next play will be called Le 
Remords. 


Tur Polish theatre at Posen is a fatt accompli. 
Polish art, says a correspondent, had till now no 
dwelling-place of its own in the province. It 
continued to exist by favour of the German 
manager of the town theatre, who gave up that 
building to the Polish company on certain days of 
the week. These actors, who arrived in Posen 
every autumn, also made ise of the wooden 
summer theatre, which was, of course, but ill- 
fitted-for winter performances. So things went 
on, till it became evident to the Poles that these 
expedients would not answer as a permanent ar- 
rangement. About three years since, the idea which 
had been long entertained in Posen of building a 
new German theatre began to acquire a definite 
shape. This decided the matter. The Poles see that 
the Germanisation of the province isthe aim of the 
authorities, and perceive danger to their own lan- 
guage in the regulation requiring the use of Ger- 
man in schools. They therefore determined to 

rovide a home wherein the Polish tongue may 
fe heard without let or hindrance. The under- 
taking was immediately set on foot and pursued 
with great vigour, ground being bought in the 
Berliner Strasse, one of the principal thoroughfares 
of the town, until the original funds failed. An 
appeal was then made to the national feeling, 
which elicited a hearty response. Lotteries, pri- 
vate theatricals, and all the most approved methods 
of taxing the public were brought into play, col- 
lections for this object being even made at balls. 
Thus the work went on, and the theatre, which is 
to be opened in the autumn, is now finished, with 
the exception of the internal decorations, and 
remains 2 monument to the earnestness and per- 
severance of the Poles. 








MUSIC. 
FRENCH COMIC OPERA AT THE GAIETY. 


A sTRONGER contrast than that existing between 
such performances as those to which we are ac- 
customed at the two Italian operas and those 
given by the very excellent French company at 
present engaged at Mr. Hollingshead’s theatre in 
the Strand, can hardly be imagined. At both the 
opera houses the star system is in the ascendant. 
One or two parts will probably be admirably sus- 
tained by leading favourites, while the rest will 
be given to indifferent performers, and the 
“supers” in general seem to have about as much 
idea of acting as a cat has of cube-root. In the 
Gaiety company, on the other hand, there is 
no Titiens or Patti among the singers; but, 
as a compensation, there are no mere lay- 
igures, no animated walking-dolls. Of them, as 
of the children of Israel, it may be said “There 
was not one feeble person among their tribes.” 
Hence the performances, taken as a whole, are 
eminently satisfactory ; and to those who wish for 
a sound evening’s amusement not making (like 
Lohengrin) = demands upon the attention, but 
good throughout, no better advice can be given 
than to attend one of the operas at the Gaiety. 

On Tuesday last, the evening when I had the 
pleasure (and it was a real pleasure) of being pre- 
sent, the performance commenced with M. Vietor 
Massé’s one-act opera Les Noces de Jeannette. In 
this unpretending little work the whole interest 
rests in the two characters of Jeannette and her 
betrothed Jean. Both were most admirably 
sustained, the former by Mdme. Naddi, an excellent 
singer, and the latter . M. Martin. The music, 


if nowhere very great, is always pleasing and 
tasteful, and, moreover, charmingly scored for the 
orchestra. The work, moreover, is not only ex- 








tremely well sung, but most admirably acted ; 
even the smallest parts being just as carefully 
worked out as the principal characters. It is in 
this perfection of the general ensemble that the 
great merit of the performance consists. 

To M. Massé’s opera succeeded La Fille du 
Régiment, in which a most successful first ap- 


“pearance was made by Mdlle. Priola, who under- 


took the part of Marie. This young lady has not 
only a very pleasing voice and good execution, but 
she is also a most excellent actress; nothing could 
have been more natural than ber pourtrayal of 
the warm-hearted daughter of the regiment, 
while her farewell to the soldiers at the close of 
the first act, where she leaves her regiment to 
follow her newly-found relative, was perfect in 
the expression of pathos, without being too senti- 
mental or exaggerated. No less excellent was M. 
Dauphin, as the bluff Sergeant Sulpice, while M. 
Laurent as Tonio, M. Sujol as the old steward 
Hortensius, and Mdme. Henault as La Marquise, 
also deserve a word of special praise. But after 
all, it is not the merit of the principal performers, 
excellent though they are, that produces the 
greatest impression ; it is the uniform finish of the 
whole rendering, which in this respect is truly 
unique. It is something new to see an operatic 
chorus which can really act, instead of standing 
about the stage like so many dummies. The 
orchestra, too, under the direction of M. Hasselmans, 
though small, is complete, and if not faultless, is 
more than satisfactory, and the whole entertainment 
is likely to give an amount of pleasure to those who 
care more to hear music uniformly well done than to 
hear a few popular favourites ‘that can hardly be 
imagined by those who have not attended one of the 
rformances. May Mr. Hollingshead’s experiment 
in the naturalisation of one of the most pleasing, 
though not one of the greatest, classes of modern 
music—the light French opera—in this country 
meet with the success it most richly deserves ! 
EBENEZER PRovt. 





Tue last concert for the present season of the 
British Orchestral Society took place at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon last, instead 
of in the evening, as usual. In consequence of 
the ch: in the time of performance our reporter 
was unable to attend; we can therefore only 
record the fact that the programme announced as 
the principal items Schubert's unfinished symphony 
in B minor, the overture to the Fretschiitz, a new 
concert-overture written for the society by Mr. 
T. Wingham, Sullivan’s music to the Masque in 
the Merchant of Venice, and Mendelssohn’s violin 
concerto, played by Mr. Carrodus. . 


Tue second subscription concert of the Welsh 
Ohoral Union took place on Monday at St. James's 
Hall, when the chief works performed were Men- 
delssohn’s Athalie, and the same composer’s eight- 
part Psalm, “ Judge me, O God.” 


Mottz. Kress’s second recital at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon was, in its pro- 
gramme, fully equal in interest to the first. It 
comprised Chopin's Fantasia in F minor, Op. 49, 
Beethoven’s sonata in D, Op. 28, the Fugue from 
Handel's fourth Suite, and the whole of the fifth 
—the one containing the well-known “ Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith ”—three Impromptus by Ben- 


nett, two short pieces by Moscheles, and Rei-. 


necke’s variations on a theme by Handel. 


Motz. Detrotne Lz Brun gave a Matinée 
at Dudley House, Park Lane, on Thursday, the 
chief features of which were Schumann’s Piano- 
forte Quintett, a duet for two pianos by Otto 
Goldschmidt (played by Mdlle. Le Brun and the 
composer), solos for piano by Chopin and Liszt, 
and violin solos by Herr Wilhelm). 


A GRAND Amateur Concert for charitable ob- 


jects took place at St. James's Hall on Wednesday, 


evening, with a most excellent pro; me, in- 
cluding Gade’s symphony in B flat, No. 4, Men- 





delsschn’s ‘“ Vintager’s Chorus” from Loreley, 
Brahms’s “Song of Destiny,” and Schumann's 
“ Pilgrimage of the Rose.” 


A NEW operetta Le Manoir de Pictordu, by 
M. Serpette, the composer of La Branche Cassée, 
has been produced at the Théatre des Variétés, 
Paris. M. H. Lavoix, in the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale, speaks on the whole favourably of the 
music, but says that the right word to describe 
the performance isto say that the work was “ exe- 
cuted,” as all the singers were persistently out of 
tune. 


Ar Niort the annual meetings of the Association 
Musicale de l'Ouest will take place on the 18th, 
19th, and 20th inst. The chief works to be given 
are Spohr’s “God, thou art great,” for the first 
time in France ; an unaccompanied chorus “ QO vos 
omnes,” by Vittoria; Mendelssohn’s St. : 
Beethoven’s symphony in A ; trio and finale from 
the second act of Méhul’s Joseph; the overture to 
Guillaume Tell; and the march and chorus from 
the Ruins of Athens. 


THE recent concert at Hanover in aid of the 
funds of the Bach monument at Eisenach, in 
which Liszt took part, has realised the sum of 
above 6,000 marks (300/.). 


Lohengrin is at length detinitely promised for 
this day week at Drury Lane. The comparison of 
the performance at the two.operas will be full of 
interest. i 
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